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Seias vera e eſſe itum, qui cauſam ſcribendi ſolam 
habuerit, publicam utilieatem, & errores vitae corrigendi deſi- 
derium. Porrd amor virtutis, ſtudium veritatis neceflarid 
ſemper eſt conjunctum: neque enim virtus eſt, cujus non fit 
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I muſt nds be a great del 1 dangerous to be in an Error, 
where there is diligent Inquiry after the Truth, than to err, 
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HE Author of the following 
Inquiry (hath, in his on 
* Th Advertiſement, informed his 
Readers, what gave Riſe to his Work; 
when it was compoſed ; and why. he 
deſigned it for the Public. Agreeably 
to this Deſign, it is now communi- 
cated to the World, tho' not,, alas !. 
- by the 1 whom the gre great Dil- 
er of all things brews Dat 
= to himſelf. 
* HE fame I — * 
not many Months before the Authors 
Deceaſe, may ſerve likewiſe to ſhew, 
wits A - that 
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Preface by the Editor. 
= theſe Papers were not left im- 
as Poſthumous Works 


pO buf. bad kin by hits forns 
ny ed in the manner they 


are now publiſhed ; excepting only 


"hy few expreſſions, 
that make no * in the ſenſe; 


and which it would be an over; ſcru- 


ease e to point out. 


roll rA 


1 wu the wönk has Jain b ol 
unpubliſhed, can be an Ing uiry of 


but ſmall Im IFR the” Au- 
re le rioony y de- 
only for private uſe be not ſa- 


tisfuctory, let it however ſuffice, that 
no ume can be too late for fo acute, 


well-weighed, and intereſting a Per- 


Nor is it much more ma- 
Do 18 the Author. He was 


| himſelf content to be concealed, and 
eg the farther Liberty that ſhall here 


be uſed is to fay, that whoever ſhall 
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webe ys Fel 
- Hitn as U zealous for the Truth; 


- of unalterable ; and a fire- 
I nuous Aſſerter of « ym Land 2 


IN FRIES chi Wark Py it 
wil be very expedient to be fully poſ- 
Er of the the Ideas the Author annexes 

particular Terms, which he care- 

ae It is moreover but equi- 

a. that no one ſhould make a judg- 

ment of it, till he has gone thro”, 
and weighed the Whole. And this 
is the rather needful to be ſuggeſted, 

| becauſe 12 of Subjects are touched 
upon; articular may ſeem 
7 — wich them Feral of 
ſentiment; which, it is prefumed, will 
_ vaniſh, or however appear in a diffe- 
rent light, when thoſe parts are ſeen 
in their connections with the general 
plan. Even learned men are too apt, 
in reading, to determine upon the 

Merit of a performance, from ſeparate 

portions thereof. It is a method of 
"3A 3 pro- 


% r AS. GG. Eres ie he 


ber Aich in celpes of un- 
; = depending before a Court of Ju- 


and which yet, in our Inquiries after 


every day practiſe; without ſuſpecting 
the Unfairneſs of . The tk $ 
general ſcheme, and his way of think- 
Ing, and reaſoning, are one and uni- 
form, and without an acquaintance 


. aj Judgment at all. * 


1 ing ſhould appear.ſomewhat abſtruſe, 
that was unayoidable,. from the na- 
ture of the ſubject, and the method 
in Which the 1 was led to 
handle it: otherwiſe it is hoped, and 
believed, that Obſcurity will 700 | 
means be thought the 1 ault of the 
Fe for . AR. the 


* L quid extremum, quid ultimum, quo ſint om- 
n ia bene vivendi, — faciendi conſilia referenda ? 


— Preface: \by the Editar. 


dicature, no man offers to defend, 


Truths, even the moſt important, we 


with 1 it is impoſſible to l 


Ip, in particular parts, the ſos 


+ Quid eſt in vita tanto opere quaerendum quam quid 


Quid 


Preface by the Editor! | 
fubject did not unavoidably 
abſtract reaſoning, there are bay 
few" Works in which the moſt in- 
Truths are delivered with - 


greater Were n * e 


n K — Wetten here diſcuſſed 
have) it muſt be acknowledged, been 
the ſubject of frequent Inquiry, both 
in/ancient and later times. But ſure, 
+ What is Truth, and our Duty # 
What, and Where, is true Happi- 
noſes" can never be Queſtions out of 
date, till all mankind are agreed in 
thoſe moſt important points. But 
that is a circumſtance we have more 
reaſon to hope, than expect to ſee ac- 
_ compliſhed. Many have unqueſtion- 
ably - wandered wh belide the 
Mark; ſome have in part miſtaken 
it; -but what is ſo much the concern 


of all, All have a Right to inquire 


| Quid nts natura ut ſummum ex rebus expetendis & 
Quid fugiat ut extremum malorum, Cic. de Fin. L. i 1. 
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wp Nee by the Adi: 
. after. And! if, in conſequence, of 
that (earch, Red cootennicetein the 
world ſuck diſcoveries, as appear to 
dart Truck with them, it is a token 


of a benevolent' — 2 — towards 
mankind. The only danger is, left 


3 they who are but, fuperſiciall y verſed 
m inquiries of this nature ſhould, by 
= their {Chemes, lay a foundation 2 
the t ſabverſton of al true Morality ; 
and ſuch. undeniably have been ſome 
Jolly 3 lajoly: offered to the 
world; cha their. Authors unqueſti- 
onahly have not been wa ah 1 
Wap a eee 

"Bae, 6s: farther Apology is Rl | 
required, it can be, as ſhould ſeem, 
only by ſuch. an one as has not yet 
peruſed the book itſelf; for however 
elt, -40pies map! have been already 


| "4 Sant e Diſciplinae, quae * * Vo 
& malorum finibus, officium omne pervertunt. Nam 
qui ſummum bonum fic inſtituit, ut nihil-habeat cum 
VWirtute 9 idque ſuis Commodis, _— 
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Rrofoe by the Ears 

canvaſſed; it is more than le 
chat, after a careful peruſal,” He — 
acknowledge He 3 not often fon 

them handled { acutely, fully, and 
with ſuch . of conviction. 
However, for his ſatisfaction, one Step 
farther may be advanced, and it may 
be affirmed, that He will find ſome 
points ſet in a new light, if not ſome 
Truths now firſt with their 
Evidence. If it may be allowed to 
point out one or two, amongſt ſeve- 
ral which, it is -apprehended, will be 
of this numbet, to the ity of 
readers, it were not to 
inſtance mm to us moſt funda- 
mental of all truths, the certainty 
of human Freedom or Agency; 
which, how forceably and unanſwer- 
2 ſoever it 4 4 have been 


Wa hic, {i bh iple conſentiat & non in- 
terdum Naturae bonitate vincatur, neque Amicitiam co- 
kee poſlit, nec Juſtitiam, nec Liberalitatem. Cic. Of. 
Al C, 2. & Os Finib, L. ii. c. 35. 


haps, 


Preface by the Editor. 
clearly and ſimply ſtated ; and in that 
e important one, the entire 
upon God of - all; his 
* pine teing by mole fro Gi 
$5 it 8 ree 

3 eee, with: any 
State, Condition, Circumſtance, Per- 
fuaſion, _ Adhon: — 5 7 14 


Fin * kl 1 ſhould Fl 
thought miſtaken; yet in another 


— 1 and that a ap important 
one to the reader, there is room to 


be more confident; and He may be 
aſſured, that the whole is Pa rem 
with the moſt unbiaſſed regard to 
Truth, and Truth only. That is the 
one great point in view ; and in that 
purſuit, the nobleſt that can employ 
a rational mind, the Author was very 
little 2 whither it led him. 
The ways of Truth, He was ſure, 
throu ghout were moſt facred ; and 

the 


Preface by the Editor. 


the End to which he has been led is 


This: That our indiſpenſible Duty 
requires of us, a reaſonable conduct 
in all our tranſactions: an humble 
and entire dependence at all times 
upon God: and, in conſequence of 
both theſe, pious and religious Hopes, 
and Expectations, both Here, and in 
another Life. If in this attempt He 
has ſucceeded, it need not be ſaid 
what is the merit of the performance: 
if He has not, let it be added; that 
to err is human, but his Love of 
Truth is ſtill the ſame; and every 
good mind muſt be pleaſed with the 
ingenuous Candor of the Inquirer 
throughout; tho' he ſhould in any 
particular point believe Him to be 
miſtaken. No. one could be more 
ſenſible than the Author, how many 
Prejudices Truth has to contend with, 
even in a man's own breaſt. He en- 
deavored his utmoſt to diveſt Him- 
"ſelf of them, as far as human nature 
| Can 
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to each other, as that God Himſe 


can do it. And would all men be in 
.earneſt in this reſpect, it could not be, 
but that inquiring men would be more 
united than they are, as to their per- 
ſuaſions about moral and religious 
points: for Truth is not, in itſelf, 
a warde and uncertain thing. 7 


Is 1 has been now ane! 


the the Truth, no farther recommen- 


dation of the work will perhaps be 


neceſſary; and yet it were ſcarce ex- 
cuſeable to forbear adding, that, be- 
ſides the Reaſonings 25 Mind truly 
Philoſophical, thro the whole of it 


prevail the Principles of an Heart 
as truly pious. Indeed our entire 
Dependence upon God, for every 
thing that we have, enjoy, or hope, 
and the high Obligation to obey Him, 


both in conſequence of this, and upon 


an higher principle, even the eternal, 
and fo unalterable Relation of thin 


Call- 


2 


| FI by the Eau, 
Gannot' exempt us flow: it; appear 


throughout to be principles immove- 

ably fixed in the mind of this true 

Philoſopher: and in this work they 

every Where prevail; and are uſed to 

the moſt important purpoſes of our 

conduct, in every ate and condition 
of life. 


I xNow not „Adder the y 
will be looked upon as a Syſtem of 


Ethics; that it is a Treaſure of moſt 


important Truths, reſpecting the Re- 


ligion, and Morals, of Individuals ; 
and the Peace, and Happineſs, of all 
Mankind; is no more than a juſt De- 


+ 3, of it. 


Ar Inquiries of this kind muft 
have for their Bafis, the Conſideration 
(I.) of God's Nature and Perfections: 
(2.) of our own Natures and Capa- 
Cities: and (3.) of thoſe of our Fel- 


low-creatures to which our Actions 
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Dia by the Editor. 
Wir regard to the Attributes of 
God ; they are reſted upon, perhaps, 
the moſt immoveable e of | 
all, his neceſſary exiſtence; tho there 


be many other very ſatisfactory ones. 


The Author is deſignedly ſhort upon 
this head ; and there are many very 


excellent performances, profeſſed] 7 | 


upon this ſubject ; in particular, thoſe 


never enough to be commended Diſ- 


courſes by Mr. Abernethy, firſt pub- 
liſhed in England about eight Years 
A 


TRE Txvurrs then aſſerted re- 


ſpecting the Deity are (I.) That He 
is in Himſelf a Being of all poſſible 
Perfections natural and moral; and 
(2.) relatively to all other Beings, the 
Maker, and Diſpoſer of every thing, 


whether animate or inanimate ; and 


elves, and their circumſtances, and 


(3.) the Governor and Judge of all 
moral Beings : and (4.) Truth, or 
the real natures of things in them- 


re- 


Preface by the Editor. 
relations to each other, 1sto Him the 
e b An 5 


„Fun * reſpecting Man 
are, (I.) That He is an imperfect, 
888 Being, conſiſting of a Body 


entirely Paſſive, and a Soul naturally 


= * 
— 
7 1 - 


— which is the 2 75 8 


Activity: (2.) That He is a ſenfible 
Being, ſubject to impreſſions of Plea- 
ſure and Pain, Happineſs and Mi- 
ſery; with Paſſions and Affections, 
| which are no other than ſeveral Sorts 


of Pleaſure and: Pain: (3.) That He 


is an Agent, or free; (to aſk if a Man 
be free, being the fame as to aſk if 
He be.an Agen t; He is free to act, 
or (which is — 2 the ſame thing) 

to . 79 eteby the _ 
tary Exertion of the mind; ) for it 


is alone the Capacity of eilen, _ 


conſtitutes any Being an Agent; 
as much as, the producing the Gut 


ward act, or natural Effect, implies 
| hag Power, not Agency, which are, 


very 
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— Ideas; '' And . 

2 that Power/ may 

de ina abject tht i m0 A 4 

has no Power 2 4 jen tha 

- _ 18, not à ca 
ucing any. mo - 


ance, and relations of things 2 
22 5 5 gations that do thence 
4 Is EE wor 
ram (5. A. ſucb a I 
* e is in his Actions, e 
2 his Power, 1 
= to Reaſon or Tru 
_ — other reaſonable =. 
b oc GO Oy 
_ * every conſideration of 
a. Salley of Vo 2 
ity. of — is v — 
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dives by #he Kaner. 
diſtinct from a wi 
Truth; und they y, either of 
them, bly, e in a Being 
a . And that there 
is no foundation for Morality in a 
Senſe of Happineſs, is farther evident, 
becauſe Happineks itſelf is never to be 
but, like all other Ends, when 
it is fit or reaſonable fo to do; and 
that which is reaſonable or fit to be 
done, is not alterable by circumſtances 
of and pain: ſo that the 
reaſonableneſs is fg to be oonſidered, 
reaſonable Beings, ory = 
e final End ; and after that, | 
bonable Beings, who are li 2. 
ſible, follows the conſideration of 
Happineſs, which is therefore only a 
ſubordinate End. In one caſe indeed 
Happineſs may be ſaid to lay a moral 
obligation i Wicks 5 — when 
no 4 obligations a to the 
contrary; and that upon this 
ruth, that Pleafure is ever 
e (6.) — 


i -” ety che. Edjcor. 
wiſe in A tate of Trial, and\apgayat- 
able for his moral conduct; and more 
r leſs under Guilt and ſubject to 
Condenmation. Dt 992 Otte 
* Ni vitteoM wt noncbavot on 21 

1 P68 Nature of Hirtue to all mo- 
Tal. Agents 1 is, a C 
their Actions LORE Truth, 49 


in all 
— 
. tures, circumſtances, and relations of 
- things, that ſuch. Beings ns obſerve, 
| * e. 


4 I Nero 5 


; * - * * * 
is „ 4 * ＋ 2 1 4 7 11 
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— zu l 
Principles, or elſe the Conformity of 
His Behaviour to them. Vittue. x 
ſpecting his Princinles, can only be 
mealured. by his actual and voluntary 
j Truth; an ac of 
1 


the: Perſon's el 3 rn Virtue 
ſincerely prevails, his Opinions can- 
not be wrong; and, be they what 
they will, ke has all the Merit of 
Right Opinion And as tothe Virtue 
of Men's Actiant, the particular in- 
ſtances of Virtue, and the Actions 
which Reaſon and Truth require to 
be done by man, _ any particular 
moral Agent,) de altogether 

on the — nick — 
the Agent. And thus every Being's 
real Abilities muſt be the meafure of 
his Duty in this reſpe&, and the ac- 
tual practice of Virtue by men, can- 
not be required of them beyond their 
faithful Endeavors. So that actual 
Love of Truth, is the only virtuous 
Principle; and; actual Obedience to 
Con 3 to the beſt of Men's Power, 
is the only virtuous Practice. — 


110 the b * Virtue, man 
may be conſidered in relatich 0d his 
Maker; to Himſelf; to thoſe of his 


£ a 2 Fellow- 


Prifaice by the Editor. 
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| 4 Davin e 
ge a Maker are, (1. ) All poſ- 
ble inward Reverence and Eſteem, 
and all ſuitable outward ions 
of that inward reverence; which how- 
ever can themſelves be no farther re- 
ous; than they expreſs trul 
Fs and fpirtwual — for 
Real Religion can be only of the 
Heart. (2.) Perfect Submiſſion to his 
Will, in every circumſtance of our 
condition; as our natural Lord. And 


(35): Intire active Obedience to Him 


as our moral Governor; and this un- 
der a conſtant ſenſe ak his al- 


ways 1 hg Judge * all 


Our — 


Tun. — af Dec in re- 
ſpect of a Man's ſelf are; (1. ) To 
act with Choice, in a conſcientious 
regard of Truth. (2.) To act under 


* — 677 WIT TH v''s v'''sS * 
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them; yet always with ſuitable Hu- 
mility, both in the valuation'6f our- 
others, (3. Never to ſuffer any in- 
to uſurp upon the Superiority of the 
Mind. (4.) Ever to act with a view 
to the Whole of our exiſtence; and 


tinue in another life of immorta- 
lity. (5.) Always, as ſenſible Be- 
ings, to act with a regard to Happi- 
neſs, which is ever more reaſonably 
to be choſen than Miſery 


invariably in due ſubordination to 
higher moral Obligations ; for a re- 
gard to Intereſt, Pleaſure, or Pain, 
can lay no moral obligation at all, but 
where actions relate to them alone. 


(6.) To conſider ourſelves as in a 
ſtate of Probation only, not Perfecti- 


on; and therefore under obligations 


therefore as Beings that ſhall con- 


E . 
'- XK1' 
"3s 


; but that 


of Contentment, Patience and Cou- 


a 3 rage. 


- Briffdice by the Euisor. 
age 0. To remember that we are 
in our beſtoactions; and, 
| at beſt; Guilty in the Eyes of God. 
(8.) Andi to treat every — Diſad- 
vantage — as hat we 
cannot help, or avoid; and. every 
actual or attainable Advantage, as a 
foundation of Duty 0919 HU os. 
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rien "Buarbefides the Truths ts 
God, and a: Man' $- ſelf; 35 He ſtands 
related to other Beings in the creation, 
more eſpecially to Mankind; and is 
therefore under ſuitable Obligations. 
[The General TRUrRHSs are; (1. ) That 
Man as endued with moral Capacities, 
has naturally Rights and Properties; 
acquires thereby — over him- 
ſelf, His Actions, and juſt Poſſeſſions; 
in which reſpect all Men are equal: 
(2.) That we are, by our very Make, 
naturally Social, and, by e 
Appointments, ane under Go- 


veraments : (3.) That we are under 


aden particular relations of Kin- 
dred, 


£ 


E 


e.) That we ſhould in no reſpect 


in the bounds of Equity, and proper 


* by the * 7 * 
ered; and Families: and, (4% That 
ther general Happineſs of Mankind 


depends very 
of idee much more than is 


as likewiſe the 
_— — — 


— our — are; 


eneroach upon their Rights; but ex- 


actly fulfil all Juſtice and Honeſty to 
all; * ) That they who are entruft- 


ed with Power, in whatever de 
ſhould faithfully uſe that Power with- 


3.) That we fhould 
yall Reſpe ect, Submiſſion; and 


_ 


"Oba ence to ; and aàſſiſt Go- 


vertiment with our beſt Abilities; and 
never ſacrifice the Bleſſings thereof to 
our private Intereſts. 6 That in 


our private Family: relations, or thoſe 


xx 


much upon tlie Actions 


of Friends, Neighbors, Acquain- 


danse — and the like, 
* . we 


ing, ack 0 a feng bor. 
ever any private attachments to in- 
terfere with, not to exclude, 
a Principle of Univerſal Love and 
Good-will, which is the Principle of 
| Reaſon and Truth that ſhould direct 
all our affections. (5.) That we 
_ ſhould, to our utmoſt, in every re- 
ſpect forward the Happineſs * all 
individuals of our own ſpecies; and 
ever remember the Senſibility to Plea- 
ſure and Pain, of the Beings of a 
lower Order; who, in conſequence 
of that, have. a reasonable Right to 
our Care and Mercy, in the various 
VUſes and Deſtinations, for which wet 
— 5 


B UT beſides che — of 


| Man, A ——— in an- 
other 


other view as a /enfible Being, and 
therefore concerned in the Attainment 
of "Happineſs ; which is a Perception 
of the Mind; and neither more nor 
leſs to any Being than it's agreeable 
Senſations. The general Truths then, 


reſpecting Happineſs with which we 


are concerned are theſe, (1.) That it 
is in itſelf of a very uncertain nature: 


We hardly know what it is; yet leſs 


where to find it; and few own that 


22 

very in our own 
rection. We know not that the ſame 
objects do equally affect any two ca- 


ſſeſs it. We are ſenſible it is 


XT 


pacities; or even the ſame, at diffe- 


rent times; and the degree of it is 


always to each different 
Perſon's on Apprehenſion. We can 
make no judgment, or a very imper- 
fect one, of another's Pleaſure ; and 


ſo have no Rule but Truth for thoſe 
ol our Actions which regard another's 
Happineſs. Every Being's Happineſs 


muſt be according to its Nature. A 
great 


Peace by: the Ram 
t bf our Pleaſurg ronfiſts in 
—— of Pain, which we 
ſeem murh more ſerifible than gf Plet» 
ſure. What ' real>HHappineſs we do 
etijoy is natural 3 ten utilovlced for; 
nor tau we ſay what, updn the whole, 
(for werknow next to nothing of the 
Conſttjuences, ) ancł in our whole du- 
on — pints.” The 
very Sa entre ariſes from — 
circumſtances themſelves; bar; un- 
der the Will of God, depends much 
_ our own Temperi and Difpoſt 
. ( 2.) That no Practice: is he. 
| y attended with Happineſs, no 

Object is the neceflary Cauſe of it. It 
is a Comſtitution of God, in certain 
— — A de pendent 
original conſtantiy upon bis 
Will; — Pleafurè and — 
other than,” that ſtate of Senſation of 
any Being which God wills, under cer- 
tam relations and actions. It is al- 
— the mere Gift of God (g * 


V! ˙²˙uUAU v9. £24. 


to a ſenſible Being, as Happineſs is 
ever pr _ to Miſery,” men are 
obli purſue it in all their acti- 
ons. — — 
Hap on men's beſt and final Hap- 
0 5 much that he is unrea- 
Enable who neglects ſo important a 
concern. (4.) That however, Sen- 
ſibility being but an inferior faculty; 
this can be a Duty only of a ſubordi- 
nate nature, and muſt. always give 
way to the prior Obligations of an 
higher faculty, Reaſon, So much 
Happineſs only is to be endeavored 
after as is conſiſtent with Duty, and 
Submiſſion to'the Will of God. It 
can never be an ultimate End of ra- 
tional Beings, for an ultimate End 
to them, as rational Beings, can only 


be Truth and Reaſonableneſs. Reaſon 


and Truth can alone be the proper 
End of rational Beings as ſuch, and 


theſe can never be juſtly — 
as e exciting 2 or ſub- 


ſervient 


£ 


ot ſerrient to the Ends of Pleaſure. (5) 


Preface by tha Edit. 


That ſeeing Happineſs is entirely in 
the free Diſpoſal of God; and We, 
_ conſequently, wholly dependent upon 
Him for it; we muſt endeavor. after 
it by ſuch Means only as He hath ap- 
_ (6.) That the only Means 
we can conceive God ſhould . 
een 2 | „ N 

wr” Tas Practice of Virtue. | "_ 


44, Tun due Uſe of ſuch Means as 
He. hath. deſigned. ſhould. be inſtry- 
mental in promoting preſent Happi- 
neſs ; that is, a prudential Uſe of Our- 
ches our Fa and Influences. 


Now 1 r 
Ground Happineſs appears, 
tively, l Guilt is — 
ably m— with Miſery ; for no 
S Being (his N 
_ nily paſſing a » Judgment) can be 

Happy in Varea onableneſs: and po- 

ſitively, 


_ Preface by the Editor. Xxix 
ſitively, becauſe our voluntary Obe- 
dience to the Laws of God, is all 
that we can do to obtain his Favor; 
is our Higheſt, and a Real Homage. 
And it muſt be effectual to that Pur- 


4 ee. MS. ASS IE. ac 


poſe ; becauſe ' He cannot but be 
pleaſed, that They whom he has en- 
abled to tranſgreſs his Laws, ſhould, 
notwithſtanding, a& by the Laws of 
their Natures. And this is as ſure as 
the moral Perfections of God. 


Bur 249, A prudential conduct 
is a means of much preſent Happi- 
neſs. It's ſeveral particular 22 
are; (I.) To keep Innocence: and 
there can be no Pleaſure greater than, 
or equal to, this. {2.) To keep a fixt 
habitual Perſuaſion of God's Govern- 
ment of the world: This leſſens every 


Evil; and heightens every Enjoy- 

ment. (g.) To poſſeſs the full com- 

mand of our Temper, governing all 
our Paſſions, and conducting Our- 
ſelves with great Moderation, and 
| Hu- 


* 
* o 
. 
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Humility. (4. To conform our Lives 
to our Station and Condition, This 
is a great Art of Happineſs. (g.) To 
acquire an Habit of Induſtry in uſeful 
Employments. (6. To cultivate in 


ourſelves a Principle of univerſal Be- 


nevolence, which is à ſure ſpring of 
much Happineſs; as IIl- will is a ſure 
ground of Wretchedneſs. (7.) To 
arm ourſelves before-hand with the 
Conſiderations proper to alleviate the 
general Calamities of Life; ſuch as 
Poverty, Diſgrace, Pain, 8 
Melgneholy;; e and Death. 


amo ſeem to Fa the gent Out- 
lines of the following Work, tho but 
rudely and imperfectly {ketched out. 
Tis — however they do not give 
a falſe, or injurious Repreſentation; 
They mean here to convey a general 
Idea of the Plan; and to acquaint 
the reader with the ſubjects He is 
ahout to 1 And it may 


* iſe, Perhaps, de thought not 
. 


"aA 2 


wholly. uſeleſe, to have placed in one 
view theſe 3 and there: 


immediately, 
dhelr - mutual Dependence upon each 
othen; and, conſequentially, the im- 
portanee of ſome, which men are too 
apt to conſider as of an inferior na- 
ture j and to make free with accord 
No Truth can be indifferent, 
il ſor no other reaſon, yet becauſe 


every. — is corned m | 
all Truth. 


e gen t hen wry: 
. lags maine 
ed there are many other inter- 
eſting ones handled by the Author, 
asſthey Ocurred to him; but theſe 
need not be here pointed out. To 
alert the Truth of any patticular 
Keuelotion, lay wholly. — the 
Author's, purpoſe in the preſent un- 
dertaking, and this point muſt reſt 
upon its on proper evidence. But 


| hn has * ſhewn * 
O 


— 
5 wich the Frinciples here 
laid down, and eſtabliſned. The re- 
lation God bears to men, as their 
makes any ex- 
| ceacedinary:di of his Will and 
Deſigus reaſonable; and His moral 
Attributes, and Good-will towards 


mankind, compared with their cor- 
_ doubting ſtate, when ſo un- 

n 
that God would interpoſe to 
| che Defects of his creatures, 2 
them; and indeed make it 
always matter of reaſonable Ex 
tion. But as for the Manner, and 
Tauss of ſuch Revelation, God him- 
ſelf can be the Tucient 
That the Time has been | 
we the Bleſſings thewek: is a 
EIS 
aud Saf : ro 


| Preface by, the Editor. xi 
there are Dathculties in the parti 
Explication of ſome of its Docttines, 
ſulhiciept evidence. Whoever helps 
to clæat up. theſe, merits the Thanks 
gf. all ſincere Chriſtians ; and it can- 
the whole, — wa 
Opinions 5 as well as, in the reſpect 
we are ſpeaking of, fully to eſtabliſn 
in the minds of ſuch as are ſincere, 
the Reaſonableneſs of the general and 
particular Doctrines of Chriſtianity. 
Ant it is moſt deygutly to he withed, 
that before men ſet themſelyes to de- 
cide in matters of pure Revelation, 
they would make themſelves Maſters 
| Reaſon, / It is certain this has often, 
very often, . 
11 ned 


. 


ir — by the Editor. 

| —— no less than extra- 
vagant ones, may be equally wide of 
2 Truth, tho in 
wachte wa be the Teſt by 
which'i its Truth ib to be tried, and 
ines plained ; or at leaſt 
nad by all ſincere, 
— and, Aber minded men. 
And it is too plain to be denied, 
that the Want of ſuch Benti⸗ 
ments of the great Governor of the 
Univerſe; as men!'s fober reaſon might 
furniſhed them with; and of fuch 
aintance with the ey — gem, 
of Reaſon and Truth, 
moral Conduct, i as; by the 


ſpecting 
ä a nt Uſe of our Under- 


dili 

Randings,! might have have been obtained, 
Jane hüten 3cithatarhs —, 
theſe, L ſay, — the fruitful 
ſource of thoſe many falſe Doctrines, 
_ cam A has been 


well 


have 


— by the __ 
Ro in- 


7 by. fi 1 
many 
ſtances rx mary nd Doctrines might be 
pfodueed, but it is ſufficient to point 
out -only thoſe two, the Neproach 


both of Reaſon and H the 
Doctrine of Reptobation ; and that 


of the conſiſteney of Perſecution, in 
matters merely religious, with the 
undoubted Principles of Chriſtianity. 
Such has been heretofore the Fact 
amongſt us; and it may not ſure be 
thought Preſumption to inquire, whe- 
ther, both in our beginning, and in 
purſuing the Study of the ſacred Scrip- 
tures, the ſame Want does not ſtill a 
great deal too much in pre- 
vail; and whether thereby the like 
Conſequences are not ſtill following 
upon i it. The Principles of any par- 
ticular Science are firſt to be under- 
ſtood, before an intimate Acquain- 
tance with that Science can be gain- 

| ed; 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HESE Pls ben 
N 1728, and mtended N wn 
| Ub of tin elf, his own Family, and Friends. 

Tbey ure the Reſult of ſome ry, Confide- 
ration and Experience ; and ly afford © 
Alance, or at leaſt Amuſement, to ſuch as 

are diſpoſed to think upon theſe Subject z. -With 


this View they are offered to. the Publie, and 


devoted to the Interef of Truth and Virtue. 


THE Author is not ſellicitous * Applauſe 
- and only aims at the Reputation .of Integrity 
and Good-2will to Mankind. If theſe Reflec- 
tions may tend towards ſettling Men's hovers 
ng Principles, and compoſing the Mind to a 
Temper, in a State of much Error and 
rouble ; be will heartily rejoice that be has 
way contributed to ſo good a Purpoſe ; 


"= he hopes fs” fri Cenſure of bis 7 


Miſftakes, which are really his own, being 
biafſed by no Man, and believing that he has 
no Zeal but for Trath and Liberty, the only 
good er that are worth contending for. , 
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INTRODUCTION. 

glad: the real Advantage I have found in 

drawing them up, and viewing them in all 

their Evidence, together with the Pleaſure I 

always have in obeying your Commands, 
will make me think - T4) ame ry be- 
ſtowedæ 41 4 


Tur Nature 3 A and the Rule . 
Action to rational Minds, which have ſo 


„ 


our Great Author, and upon ignity of 
a rational Being, to ſuppoſe a Moral Agent 
at a Loſs for a Rule of Action, or that it 
does not eee honeſt Mind. In 
fact, we o very remarkable In 
in Heidi nt 2588 excel unden 4 
who therefore plainly ſee the Difference 
tween Moral 30 Evil, howeyer 2 

Accurate — may be in deſcribing it; 


cke Practice of Virtue n the Uh more upon 
the Fiery; chan upon the Undefſtanding; 
* | . rceive "th 


1 hi dk — ee 
"the Kere * 


Duty the only ſafe Wa 


Ax rRODUCTION. 
on the one hand, than that Learning 


4 ſo on the 
other, it is an Inſtrument by which ignorant, 


| ambitious, and defigning Men can too eafily 


deceive the Underſtandings of the Weak and 


Indolent, eſpecially if aſſiſted by the ſtrong 
Inclinations and ungoverned Affections of 


ſuch ſenſible Beings, who go along with the 


Stream of 1 nce and Pleaſure that car- 


ries away the Generality of Mankind. It 
ſeems therefore to require little more than a” 
fair Application of the natural Dictates of 
Reaſon and Conſcience, with Induſtry and 
- Honeſty, together with Freedom from falſe 
Learning, and Principles taken up from 
Cuſtom, and Reverence for Perſons and Opi- 


to perceive the Truth and Founda- 


nions, 
tion of Moral Action and Virtue, Which is 
5 r 


Source of 'Miſtake in this 


dun 


matter; cannot but obſerye, becauſe it has 


crept into almoſt every Scheme I have met 


with, ancient or modern; and that is, the 


confounding 


to Happineſs, - 
Fen but by n this 
bk the Foundation of all 
— 
ſonable, 


3 


1 

* 

* * 
1 

2 3 
4 » 

» 

. 
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-ſ6nable; only as they tend to this End. Thus 
the Law of Reaſon is rendered quite uſeleſs; 


and that becomes the mere Servant of Ap- 


petite, whoſe great Province it ſhould be to 
'controul all Deſire. This Miſtake has let 


into the Scheme of Virtue, not only Errors 


but Vices; and helped every unreaſonable 
View of Men to a fair Excuſe or Juſtifica- 
tion. The old Philoſophers fell into this 


Confuſion, while they profeſſedly — 


their Summum Bonum to Happineſs, 


thouglit Tha. and the Beata Vita the 2 


Purſuit; not diſtinguiſhing Natural from 
Moral Good and Evil; nor perceiving, that 
Virtue might ſubſiſt without Happineſs, and 
Happineſs, in ſome degree, without Virtue; 


nor that how ſure ſoeyer ſenſible Beings. may 


be of final Happineſs from the moral Per- 
fections of God, yet that the Nature of 
Virtue does not depend upon that, but 
is neceſſarily obligatory on all rational Be- 
ings, for-its own Sake alone. Hence ſome 
were forced to make virtuous. Men inſen- 
ſible to Pain, contraty to Nature; others to 
ſay, that Virtue in Miſery was happier than 
Vice in Pleaſure, Which is abſurd. and-too 
often, for ſome darling natural Good, to 
allow of the Breach of. Virtue or Truth; 
andd laſtly, others, more. falſely indeed, tho 
more conſiſtently, to ſuppoſe. Pleaſure itſelf 

| | 5 


6 To 
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to be the Summum Bonum of a rational 
Mind. Whereas all theſe Confuſions and 
Errors had been avoided, if they had left 
Moral Good and Evil, Virtue and Vice, to 
ſtand, as they muſt; upon the Truth and 
Reaſon of Things alone; and ſuffered Pleaſure 
to have been a ſubordinate reaſonable Pur- 
ſuit, and to remain out of the Reach of 
Creatures, and altogether in the Hands of 
that Being, who only can and will diftribute 
it finally to all ſenſible Beings, in perfect 
Juſtice, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs. This 
would not only have ſecured them from 
Contradiction, but moreover, would have 
led them, under the unavoidable Pains and 
Troubles of Life, with greater Certainty, to 

a better Happineſs than they were aware of, 
and have laid a rational Foundation for ſuch 
Expectations after Death, as, in their Dark- 
neſs, the wiſeſt and beſt nn off to 
wiſh for. 8 


E VERY eee oy ſenſible Mind 
is naturally diſpoſed, and moſt highly obli- 
ged, to inquire after a Rule of its Actions, 
and a Way to its "Happineſs. The for- 
mer, as it is capable of perceiving Truth; 

and the latter, as it is * to Fa and 


Fain,” 


B 3 = THE 


50 


6 


5 Twwnopucrion. 


2 *5 0 2 


Tun 


ond. kate Operati 


pane Agent ſeem to be 


Neaſon. I it be alſo a ſenſible. 


tions 
the Diſ- 
covery of Truth, and the Practice of Right 
Being, it 
muſt needs be concerned 3— uo 


: Fenn 06-2 Nature. 


Tun Excellency and Perfection ack of 
er conſiſts, in the due Application 
of all its Faculties to the Knowledge of 
Truth, DR cant — 5 
Wee eqns Wha fit and reaſonable: 

and its eee and Deſtruction, on the 
permitting unreaſonable Im- 


ae of any kind to prevail ne 


and Right. 


„ e is ; the Gift of God; * | 
ther. it ariſes from the proper Exerciſe of 
thoſe Powers he has given to any Being, or 


be reſerved to his wile and equitable Diſtri- 
. eee 1 


Tun Happineſs of 
Pa e 


any Being is — 
agreeable Senſations; 


and therefore, to e a Being's Happi- 
neſa in the ri 


right Uſe of its Powers, and the 
Practice >, Reaſon, unleſs ſuch Uſe and 
— aleded vi: phate 
TS Senſa- 


INTRODUCTIONS 
Senſations ; or conſtantly and certainly made 
2 and agreeable by the Will of God, 

J think, "unineellgible There is, no 
Doubt, a certain Pleaſure, naturally, and in 
fact, attending the Diſcovery of Truth, and 
the Practice of Right, in all the rational 
Minds, of whoſe Pleaſures we have any Idea; 
and Nothing is more evident than that tho 
Will of God is diſpoſed, ſooner or later, in 
one Way or other to connect Happineſs with 
the Practice of Right Reaſon, in all ſenſible 
and moral Agents; and the Effects of his 
Will are certain and ſure: but he that looks 
out for Happineſs as his only Aim and In- 
quiry; and conſults the Obligations of Truth 
and Reaſon, no farther than they conduce, 
or appear to him to conduce, to Happineſs; 
will fix upon a very obſcure and uncertain 
Rule of his Duty, as will hereafter appear; 
and be likely to miſs his proper and higheſt 
Happineſs. On the contrary; he that duly 
attends to the Diſcovery of Truth, and 
ſuch Obligations as he lies under to God and 
his Fellow-creatures; and is well determined 
to practiſe his Duty: tho he does conſult 
Happineſs in all Caſes where no moral Ob- 
ligations interfere with it ; will have a plain 
and ſure Rule of his Duty, and moſt effec- 
tually provide for his beſt Happineſs: ſince 
hereby he will ſecure all that Pleaſure which 


B 4 is 


| 8 TrrxopucTion. | 
= is the neceſſary or natur 
che Practice of Reaſon, t | 

__ © > Favour of God, wh: Will appear t to | 
"only Foundation of Happineſs. © ©» 
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N thod that I am able, to. Ness 
into the Rule of Action to all ra- 1 
tional, Beings; and wherein Virtue does pro- 

perly *confift; and on this Foundation, to 

int out ſome great Inſtances of the 

Puty and Obligation of Man. I will then 
endeavour to diſcover the Way to Happineſs; Pre 4 
and wherein to a rational and ſenſible Being 

it does confiſt ; and here alſo I will take No- 

tice of the great * of human 
Happineſs. 


The DESIGN. 


£130 


v Digs is, in the ſhorteſt Me- 


'T $HALL avoid, as far as Truth will 
permit, all unneceſſary Diſputations and. con- 
troverted Opinions; or at leaſt ſhall not re- 
gard them as ſuch : and where I am obliged 
to take one fide of a Queſtion, ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with ſhewing the Grounds and 
Reaſons of ſuch Decifion, without endea- 
vouring to expoſe any particular Abſurdities 
of 77: Opinions, Wich leſs the ill Ma- 
nagement or Partiality of thoſe that * _ 


10 De Defign. 
Scr. fended them; but ſhall purſue my own 
I. Thread of Reaſoning, without interrupting 
wy myſelf, or offending others, by any needleſs 
Oppoſition ; being ſenſible thas as Freedom 
from Prejudice is neceſſary to diſcover Truth, 


ſo is an Application to the undiſturbed Rea- 
ſon of the moſt probable Way of 
ſucceeding in the Propagation - of it. And 
to prevent all. poſſible Miſtake about the 
| Meaning of ſome Terms that I have care- 
fully made uſe of in this Inquiry, it may 
be fetiine 6 fix the preciſe Ideas that I ever 
connect them with in in arguing. 


Defini- By Nece neceſſary 1 neceſſaril , 

tions. mean, that Ln (Hh 550 not depend 10 0 
Will of God, but is either abſolutely eter- 
nal and independent, or the neceſſary Re- 
ſult of ſome Exiſtence that He wills to be. | 
By Nature, natural, and naturally, I mean, 
the mere Effect of the Will of God; ex- | 
cept only when I ſpeak of the Nature of 
6 1 or of any neceſſary Being or Rela- 

By Obligation, I mean (not in the 
tobe * vulgar Acceptation, the Induce- 
ment of Pleaſure, or Determent of Pain 
that attends an Action: In which Senſe in- 
deed Civilians and La ule it, 


and whence all bea muſt derive 
5 but in the moſt Ro et 


- 
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ſophical Senſe) a Reaſon for Action, ariſing 8 B r. 
nebeſſarily in the Mind of all rational and I. 
moral Agents, according to their Capacities, www 
upozi/Confideration- of the true Nature and 
Circumſtances of the Caſe. - This is the 

only proper Senſe of the Word Obligation, 
in a moral Conſideration, and in which only 
it can poſſibly be at all applied to God. 
Let it alſo be obſerved, that when I ſay any 
Being is rational, I ſpeak only concerning its 
Capacities; when reaſanable, concerning its 


mn 1 . K.  v is 2ou5% w 


To proceed then: I take the Rule of Duty 
and the Way to Happineſs that all rational 
Beings ſhould obſerve, to be founded in the 
Natures of Things perceived by them, 7. e. 
in the Natures and Circumftances of ſach 
tional Beings, and of thoſe that they are 
conſcious they depend upon, and neceffarity 
converſe with. | :4 1s ow” 


_— — — that tho the Natures 
all created Things do neceſſarily 
the Will of God for — wa” 
the Circumſtances of them; and ſo all 
their Relations and Reſpects towards ont 
another are what He wills to exiſt, by pro- 
ducing thoſe Natures and Circumſtances, 
from whence they neceſſarily flow and fo 
ao, that any Beings do exiſt under the Ob- 
Y ligations 
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The Degen. 0 
Ster. Aigntions that neceſſarily flow from theſe Re- 
I. lations, is al the meer Effect of his 
aw Will; Ia, notwithſtanding all 4s, * the 
themſelves are | 
and 1 dent of his Will; even as all 
— Truth and Proportion is abſolutely 
, whether any material Objects that 
have thoſe Relations, or any Beings capable 
of perceiving and comparing them, do exiſt 
or not. All things that do or can exiſt, muſt 
be neceſſarily ſubject to all neceſſary and na- 
tural Truth; ; even as all moral Agents that 
do or may exiſt, cannot but be ſubject to 
thoſe neceſſary moral Obligations; that is 
to ſay, every Creature that is or can be pro- 
duced, muſt exiſt in ſuch Circumſtances of 
Truth and Fact, as are neceſſary, or willed 
by God: as theſe Relations in which it 
ſtands, to all neceſſary Truth, and to all 
ings and Natures, of which it is conſcious, 
with all its Properties and Capacities, are the 
Reſult of ſuch a Being's Exiſtence. 
And therefore, all the Obligations that flow 
from ſuch Relation and Circumſtances, are 
and eternal; tho the Exiſtence of 
ſach Beings: is the Effect only of the Will 
of God: Even as all Truth, which is ne- 
ceſſary and eternal, is the Foundation of 
thoſe Obligations to which God himſelf is 
ſubject, from the neceſſary Nature of all 
Truth, and from thoſe Relations which ne- 
9 
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The Defegn. 


ceſſarily reſult from the Exiſtence. of ſuch ar 
Beings as he ſees fit to produce... So abſurd I. 
1 ppoſe the moral Obligations of re 


ſonable Beings to be the arbitrary Will of 

who is. himſelf neceſlarily obliged to 
obſerve Truth and Reaſon in all his Actions; 
and that as much more perfectly and ſtrong- 
ly, as he does more perfectly perceive theſe 
eternal and neceſſary Obligations. But this 
will be better cad hereafter. - 


IT would be an endleſs Work, to enume- 

rate and conſider all theſe Beings, their Cir- 
cumſtances and Affections; and a; needleſs 
Undertaking, becauſe the moſt conſiderable 
and obvious will give Light and Dir 
concerning the reſt; and eſpecially, 
a more general Inquiry of this Nature, will 
probably be ſufhcient to direct us to all our 
Obligations. The Conſideration of the Na- 
ture and Perfections of God, of our own 
Natures and Capacities, and thoſe of our 
Fellow - creatures, to which our Actions re- 
late, will be all the Guide we ſhall need. 


Tuxsz two Propoſitions, then, I ſhall 
lay down as demonſtrably true. That there 


is an Eternal, Neceſſary, Independent, Infi- 


nite, Unchangeable, Almighty, All-wiſe, and 

Perfect M . ent in the Univers whom 

we call GOD; 2 chat Man is a — 
m 


nee; moral Agent. 3 concerning 
L the Nature and Perfections of God, as well 
383 as the Capacities and ws of Man, 


with che Natures and Relations 
of other vhich our Actions may 
concern, will be beſt confidered afterwards: 
this being enough to lay the Foundation of 
| 1 ode Rule of e Company: 


Now, tho I do not intend to menti 
all the Arguments that are to be brought for 
the Proof of theſe Propoſitions ; becauſe 1 
ſappoſe-them generally underſtood and ac- 
knowledged; and my main Deſign is to in- 
e e e Obi gations of Men 
from them; yet becauſe they are 


8 - = 


ww as ki JDk_ Meds Ma. mY 


the Foundation of all my Reaſonings, and Bi i 
ought fully to be aſſented to in order to feel Bil i 
the Force of them; I will endeavour, in 
few Words, "to ſet them in a clear Light 
2 ber ir great ogg and Truth. Bi 1 
i | | 
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Ar fore one Being did eternally 
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8 1 
exiſt, is evident from the preſent Ex- * 


iſtence of any Being. This only, there 
re, 1 — 4 that emen d exiſt, Some Be · 
Now, if ſome Being does exiſt, it did se 
either - eternally exiſt, or was produced by from K- 
ſome Being that did eternally exiſt. For ternity. - 
that which did ever begin to exiſt, muſt 
in ſome k,.4 not have 5 and then x 
is plain Nothing couldnever have produ 
15 thing; and conſequently, Nothing rd 
ever have exiſted. But ſomething does exiſt; 
therefore, ſome one Being, at leaſt, has exiſted 
from Eternity, y v l & f 1 , 4 


"AGAIN, all Beings that exiſt, do either Some Be- 
exiſt neceſſarily, or - owe their Exiſtence to if mult 
ſome Being that does ſo exiſt: To ſay that ceſlarily. 
any thing does exiſt, which is neither ne- 
ce 7, nor produced by a Being that is ne- 


celfary ; is to ſay, that it does exiſt without 


any Cauſe or Reaſon of its Exiſtence; which 
i ablurd, Or, to fay that a Being may = 
ex 


16 Of the Mature G0 D. 
Sgr. exiſt neceſſarily, and yet may not be produ- 
II. ced by the Wall of « neoeflary Being, but be 
— neceliar ily produced, is to aſſert it to be that 
neceſſary Being; ſince that which is neceſſa- 
rily produced by any Being, exiſts by the 
ſame Neceſſity, by which its Cauſe does 
exiſt; and can be nothing but 2 Part, Mode, 
or Prope of that Being 1 which, is called its 
Cauſe. To fay, that any Being does exilt, 
* 5 1 any Cauſe or Reaſon of its Exiſtence, 
—-— is as abſurd as it is to aſſert an Effect to 425 

ot de without a Cauſe. The Cauſe, ma 

different be either voluntary or nece _ is, 
E Men of the. Cauſe of the Exiſtence of any Being, 
may either be the Will of ſome other Being, 
ahle to produce it; or the Cauſe or Reafon 
of its xiſtence may be neceſſary, in the 
Nature of the Being that does. exiſt; 
' ſo may be a diſtin& Conſideration: tho 
in chi Ge the Cauſe and Effect cannot poſ- 
fibly be ſeparated; which is indeed the Na- 
ture of all neceſſary Cauſes and Effects, or 
of all neceſſary Truths, which do all ne- 
by ceſſarily exiſf together, tho one Truth may 
be confidered as the Cauſe, Reaſon, or Foun- 
dation of another. The firſt of theſe, Cau- 
ſes is properly ſtyled the Author of the Ef- 


fect produced, whereas the * is 


* ſo 9 
wy £5 24% ent 


Of the Mature of GOD. 
Fon not obferving this Diſtinction, 


I imagine, has ariſen that Obſcurity or Con- IT, 


tradition, which ſome have thought there 
is, in afferting, that, tho' ſome Being does 
exiſt neceſſarily; yet that ſuch Being never- 


17 
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— 
The : 


Cauſe or - 
Reaſon of 


theleſs does not exiſt without a Cauſe; which neceſſary 


they ſuppoſe to be the ſame thing. 80 in- E 


deed it is, if by Cauſe is meant any Being, 
or Power, diſtin from the Effect; but if 


by Cauſe, is meant a Reaſon of its Exiſt- 


ence; there is a very great Difference between 
aſſerting that a Being does neceflarily exiſt, 


or Reaſon, even as great, as between a ne- 
| ceflary Cauſe or Reaſon, and no Cauſe or 


Reaſon at all. Every one ſees that it is in- 


finitely abſurd to ſuppoſe that the very Ne- 
ceſſity of Exiſtence is no Cauſe or Reaſon of 
Exiſtence; as if becauſe Space and Dura- 


tion do neceſſarily exiſt, therefore there is no 
Cauſe or Reaſon of their Exiſtence, 'or they 


may poſſibly not exiſt at all. Hence ſome 
have choſen to aſſert the Firſt Cauſe to be 
without Cauſe, (meaning voluntary and an 
Author,) and thereupon to deny the Neceflity 
of his Exiſtence; as if Neceflity was incon- 
ſiſtent with exiſting without ſuch a Cauſe; 
which is ſo far from being true, in this Senſe, 
that only ſuch a neceſſarily exiſting Being can 
thus exiſt without * tho' to exiſt with- 

1 2 | a out 


and that it does exiſt without ſuch a Cauſe 


explained 


18 Of the Nature of GOD. | 
Sr. out a Cauſe or Reaſon, of Exiſtence, is ab- 
IF ſurd. Thus by not defining the Words 
wn (without Cauſe) and uſing = in different 
and contrary Senſes unwarily, ſome have fal- 
len into · e Abſurdities on this Su 58 
2 even the Perfections of God 
Exiſtence without Cauſe, 2 « 
| flow from the Nature of his nece 
ral ow and have even required the Caul 
—o tek oak is, of no Effect at all. 


e Aup | concerning the Necality 
| its ty = g prior) of the Exiſtence of this tern 
. Being, I beg leave to add an Argument or 
| 2 more than may be abſolutely needful ; 
8: it, has been denied; or at leaſt not 
perceived, by ſome learned and thinkingMen; 
and yet ſeems to me of ſo great Importance, 
as that the whole Foundation of all. Truth 
and Reaſon, in moral Inquiries, depends 
n it; and it will be hard to get 5 
by af this eternal Cauſe without it; 
ible to defend the Exiſtence For 
ſt n 
en Kaen . 


ar . matte ae 
Cauſe, why it is, rather than is not. Al 


Truth is neceflacy, and ſo are all true De- 
duckions from on Conſequences of Truth. 


| al Subſtances that wait, muſt have an Au- 
thor, 


Of tie Wature of GOD. 19 


PT Cauſe or Reafon of their Exiſtence. 1 
Every Being, except one only, may poffibl 
lhe been 1 by che Will Aa 2 — 
firſt Author or Cauſe. That firſt Cauſe or 
Author could not have been produced by 
any other, and yet muſt have a Reaſon or 
Ground of his Exiſtence; otherwiſe it could 
never have exiſted. The Cauſe therefore of 
God s Exiſtence muſt be the prior Neceſſity, 
(not in Time, but in Order of Nature,) of 
his Exiſtence, as there is a Neceſſity, 4 pri- 
ori, of all Truth. Thus the Exiſtence of 
Cs (and of God only,) is neceſfary Truth. 
Space and Duration, which are neceffary 
he are neceſſary Conſequences, and do 
ſuppoſe the Exiſtence of a neceſſary Sub- 
ſtance; ſince all Subſtance muſt. exiſt with 
Time and Space. Thus Truths may be de- 
duced from one another, and yet all are 
equally neceſſary; becauſe all hs Conſe- 

ences have the ſame Foundation with the 
ae on which they ſtand. . 


Tur Neeeffity, which is the Founda- 
tion of the Whole 0 _ equal to all its 
Parts, and which is the Reaſon or 
Ground of all Truth, is likewiſe. the Cauſe 
or Reaſon of God's Exiſtence. But becauſe 
1 475 n of no 
, but of God only, therefore 
. Bunt a Difficulty in ping the 
To Exiſtence among neceſſary Truths; 

C 2 while 
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S ECT. while they clearly perceived the Neceſſity of 
II. all abſtract Relations. Whereas the Exiſt- 

yy ence of. God partakes of the Nature of all 

et and 18 ſtrictly and r e. 


Sour. hve thought that th 

the Neceſſity of the Exiſtence ey po ome 5 
Being, to account for the Exiſtence of any 

thing; and yet, that Neceſſity could not be 
the Ground or Foundation of the Exiſtence 
of this firſt Cauſe. But it is plain, that the 
Neceſſity of God's Exiſtence muſt either 


ariſe from his exiſting at all, or elſe his Ex- 


iſtenoe muſt be the Effect of that Neceſſity. 
If the fotmer be true, then all Exiſtence 
muſt equally infer Neceſſity of Exiſtence; 


Which i is ablurd and falſe. Therefore Ne- 


 ceflity is the Cauſe or Reaſon of God's 


Exiſtence; or his Exiſtence is a 9 0 


Truth 4 priori s. 


Gop's FROM this Reaſoning it appears, that the 
Exiſtence Pxiſtence of God is neceſſary Fact; which 


* This bees t to the Exiſt 
ence of Gel ren cannot be ok Ao 1, us than 
our own, Exiſtence, which the Reality of all Truth alſo 
— but the Nature of his Exiſtence, which is ne- 

and ſo it is a Proof 4 priori, not of the Ex- 
— but of the neceſſary Nature of His Exiſtence, 


who is the Author or Cauſe of all other Beings. an 
' is 


2 Soor rl * 


Of the Mature of GOD. 21 
tan be aſſerted of no other Fact. All Re- S ECT. 
lations and Proportions of Ideas perceived II. 
by a rational Mind are neceſſary Truths, ari- .= 
ang from the Ideas themſelves, which do , Fa- 
not depend upon any Fact or Exiſtence 2 
Nature. Whatever is aſſerted concerning only one. 
other Facts, is only ſo far true, as it is cer= 
tain, that our Perceptions are juſt, and do 
not deceive us; but concerning the Fact of 
God's Exiſtence, we judge as infallibly, as 
we do of * this Fact i be- 
—— — iſtence. . 5 "7 


: 


HN, tho' we were deceived and im- 


- 
F 
N 
1 
: 
1 
22 
5 


not upon 1 Evidences; but is as 
certain, as that we perceive at all, or have 
e any Idea of Trutb. R GO 51 


being 
capable of proving, that is ſtrictly and abſol 
4 eternal, infinite, one, &c. only that {Sum one — 
1 of Nuration, Capacity, &c. ſufficient to p:cduce any 
95 ectual Effect does exill 


x: C 3. | but 


vine Uni- 


ty. 


Off abe Nature of GOD. 


ho . — — Subſtances. chat 
any tyo 

differ, or are diſtin& from each other, but of 

one and the ſame fimple Subſtance only +; 


and this,” by the way, che Fonda — 


warn. 


God's 


— 4 


Tray an 


Object of theſe Percept 


the Un- 
derſtand- 


ing. 


Ap, our Knowledge of Nature, (mean: 
ag) dared up 3 — — 
upon our pan, 
ions are true Repreſentations of 
— exiſt. This is common to 
all Animals in their ſeyeral Dogyees of Per- 
ception ; and I ſee no Reaſon to ſuppoſe a 


R or that 


W 


* Their Ideas are nocefſury 
is — the Idea of * 
the Ideas of for real and inflate, {for_an.16 
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anſwer to theſe Perceptions, more or lefs 


23 
there are not in Nature real Exiſtences that $t cT. 
IE - 


juſt, clear, or adequate in different Animals. 


But however, all Reaſoning about natural or 
moral Truths, with reſpect to Obligation, is 
independent of the Truth of theſe Percep- 
tions of Facts, (which-are yet ſuch as God 
wills us to have, and therefore to reaſon 


from, ) and nen the Relations and 


Proportions of Things; in which we cannot 
be deceived ; and | Exiſtence of God, is 
proper Object of the 


Senſations, except that only of our on Ex- 


n all. / 
Hanes; 
that as the Fact of God's Exiſtence. is pro- 
perly Truth, and an of the Under- 
fo there may be Senſations of other 
Facts, which are Objects only of the Senſes, 
y- of -comparing the Rela- 
F of Things; or the 
wiedge of Truth natural or moral: And 
e ERIN en 


| wo upon the Mind the Exiſtence of ſome e 


eternal, and infinite Being, whoſe Exiſtence conſtitutes 
al Space and Duration. 


C 4 Hencz 


Underſtanding — Larry. of ' any 
— mmode=—axt 


e e en ene 


Of the: Nature. of GOD: 
II. tion of all proper and mathematical Truth, 
s well as of all moral Obligation, is not 
affected by any Doubts or Difficulties, con- 
cerning the Natures; of Subſtances or their 
Things being the ſame and neceſſaty, as that 
only neceſſary Fact the Exiſtence of God is. 
— 1 of _—_ ito n 
7 79 ge! 
A W bane — — ane that there 
does exiſt ame — — and ee, 


hover vii 2 
E 


The la- — J procend 3 Luft 
df che obſerve, that this Argument concerning the 
Argu- Neceſſity of God's Exiſtence is of the laſt 
ment Importance; not only as it is the ſureſt De- 
Sr“ monſtration. of his Being, but alſo as it is 
Exit. the only Proof of his abſolute Perfections &. 
ence. Thus for Inſtance, altho' the Author of all 
muſt indeed eternally have exiſted; 
atherwiſe he could — exiſted at all; 
yet nevertheleſs, ſince he did never exiſt 
— 6: RU his Exiſt- 
ence, — — or N 


24. 


Scr. HRxen alſo it 


* 555 e entitled, The Argument 3 a priori, 
OI the Exiſtence and Perfattion of GOD, — 
its 


2 Pu w am © Ho” 0 ef 
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Of che! Nature of GOD. 
ſary, could never begin to operate, but muſt SECT. 
have always the fame Effect throughout all II. 
Duration; therefore, God, the Author of ww 
all things, who exiſts by this Neceſlity, 
muſt have eternally exiſted; and therefore 
muſt continue to exiſt eternally. If he 
id eternally exiſt without any Cauſe, 'Rea- 
ſon, or Neceffity, he may at any time 
ceaſe to exiſt; there being no Foundation 
of his Exiſtence: at all. Thus, altho' the 
Eternity of God's Exiſtence can never 
prove the of his Exiſtence, be- 
cauſe; that only reſpects the Duration, not 
the Cauſe of: Exiſtence ; yet does the 
Neceſſity of God's Exiſtence moſt evidently 
prove | ma — » becauſe this Cauſe or 
eq as in Space, all in 
— — is therefore properly eter- 
nal, only becauſe he does neceflarily exiſt. 
In like manner, tho' the Author of all 
Ry rg Hs j 2ä k 
is only the Negation of his Depend- 
ence. — Independence muſt be infinitely 
removed from and, as a poſitive 
Perfection, can only ariſe from” 
Exittence—Again, the Author of all Things 


25 


in Ne, dere on res bare, ft . 
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"Al : muſt 


he works; but abſolute Jnfnity can only be- 


eng % 2 Being who exiſts neceſſarily; the 


Cauſe or Reaſon of whoſe Exiſtence muſt 
equally operate in all Space.—50 alſo his 
being invariable, whatever is the Effect of 
Will may alter and change: Neceflity only 
muſt ever. produce the fame Effect —Thus 
alſo the Power of God can only be proved 
abGlutely-infinite, (extending not only to the 
Things that he has made, but to all poſſi- 
ble Things,) by that Neceſſity which is the 
Cauſe of his Exiſtence 


x = 41 = © % + 8 , Se. IM ar ee 


OR 


Space, Aince it is abſurd to ſuppoſe any Space 


Of the Nature of GOD, © 27 
e Power; ſinoe n Reaſon can be given SECT. 
why it ſhould be the Cauſe of any Power at II. 


all, that will not equally reach to 2// poſſible ——— 
Power: And therefore he is properly and ab- 


ſolutely Almighty.———The fame. 2 
will hold for his infinite Mi ſdom; which 
* — 
the Things that He has made, and any In- 
ſtances of it that we can imagine. He is 
— with and chus only his Un- 
Obſervation the natural Per- 
fections of God — iſed, I ſhall only 
juſt mention them as are contained in 
twPropoitice Thats laid down.” wy 


13 chat ae is dine arts ne. 


evident; 'becauſe no other Being can exiſt nt 
but by his Will, much leſs affect it; and of God 
iw own Exiſtence is a6 far removed from deduced 
Dependence even — r 
r | ” RO 5 3of Exith- 
1 8 ence. 
Such a Being wan alſ be jſut be- 
cauſe exiſting the Neceſſity of its Nature, 
the Ground or Reaſon of his Exiſtence muſt 
equally operate in all Space, or rather his 
Exiſtence muſt cauſe or conſtitute 


c 


28 Of (the Manoa GOD. 
oer. The ſame is true of Duration. Both Space 

H. and Duration are neceſſarily infinite, and 
anne * 3 — — 


4 Hr must allb bes og — 

the Reaſon of his Exiſtence being always ne- 
ceſſary and the ſame, there can poſſibly be 
no Cauſe or Reaſon of amy Alteration in 
Him. The Changes, indeed, of all the Things 
that he makes, may cauſe a relative C 
or Proportion with teſpect to Him, aswhen 
1 * 8. 


Hs muſt be Almig heyy as Neceſfey i. 
he Foundation of af Ne and as there 
can poſſibly be no Power. but from Him; 
and as therefore, all poſſible Power muſt be 
| | e 
E 
| —— laſtly, be Alla * eee 
Reaſon; that is, neceſſarily wiſe; Knowledge 
can only be of Things and Powers, Circum- 
—— — and of 
all poſſible Things that m — — produced 
2 — All Capacities neceſſarily be 
his Gift, and He cannot poſſibly produce any 
thing voluntarily, — — 
— jt. - — to his 
moral Perfections, which muſt all be foun- 
ded in his Agency, and are Nothing but the 
Reſult of his P legte as a moral Agent. 
THERE 
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. nite Abſurdities in ſuppoſing all Things 


Of the Nature of GOD. 


-/THERE, are many Demonſtrations of the Sx or; | 
Agency of God, from the actual Exiſtence II. 


or Poſſibility of any Motion, and many 
other Effects that could not have pro- 
ceeded from any neceſſary Cauſe. that is not 
an Agent. I ſee and allow the Force of 
theſe Arguments, but intending. only to take 
Notice of the moſt obvious and clear Evi- 
dence I can recollect concerning theſe 
Things, I ſhall paſs by theſe Proofs, and 
only inſiſt on this Argument: 


Tx Exiſtence of any Being, ſeparate 
and diſtin from the: firſt neceſſarily ex- 
iſting Being, is Evidence ſufficient of the 
Agency of that Being: For if any other 
Being does exiſt, it muſt exiſt neceſſarily, or 
by the Will of the firſt Cauſe; there is no 
third -Reaſon or Cauſe of Exiſtence. Ne- 
ceflity of Exiſtence can poſſibly be the 
Cauſe only of the Exiſtence of one, and. a 

Production differs not (as was ob- 
ſerved) from its ſuppoſed Caule. | 
Now that ſome Being diſtin from the 
firſt Cauſe does exiſt, is ſo evident, that it 
needs very little Argument : There are infi- 


that 


do-exiſt to be Part of the ſelf- exiſtent Being. 
The very Capacity of ſuppoſing it, ſhews 


the Abſurdity of it, The Suppoſition 1 | 


72 . 


Sx cr. be made 


1. 


Ot Wan ON 605. 


y fome conſcious Being, who at 
muſt be conſcious” of its own 


the fame 


= Neceflity, or Dependence. Conſcioufneſs is 


2 ſelf- evident Proof of Individuality. 1 


Sf nerd not mention the irreſiſtible Evidence 


That he 
> a per 


ami, 


that F have of the Exiſtence of ſome other 
conſcious Being befides myfelf, (which is 


not neceſſary, and whoſe iltinet Exiftence 
muſt require the Agency of ſome otherBeing,) 


it is impoſſible I ſhould think myfelf either 


the neceffarily exifting Being, or any Part, 


Mode, or Pr of Him; not only be- 
cauſe I know have no Properties of fuch a 
Being, but alſo. becauſe T am moſt ſenſible 
that it is impoſſible for me to produce any 
Being, diffint from myfelf; tho at the fame 
time T know that ſome other Being does exiſt, 


2 then, there does exit uri aut ne- 
— infinite, unchan geable, 
Agent in the Unerſe e 
Ku "ie 7 ew uin fo N 
moral Agent. 


By moral, 1 mean, r of difcerning 
che Natures and Circumſtances, and Nehls 


* Fruelligence, which eee e 
ating on of the Deity, I take to be the Reſult 
of perfect Knowledge and For tho I do net 
ſee: that Intelligence neceſfirily infers Agency, yet it is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe Agency in any Being, e Con- 

ciouſneſs; 


Of the Nature of GOD. 


of Things, and the Obligations that do thence 
ariſe: and as in Creatures this Capacity muſt 
be limited by 1 gas in God. 
this Attribute extend, not only to all 
Things that do exiſt, but to all pofible 
Things, as his Knowledge does. I thall af- 
terwards ſhew, that this is the true Notion 
of the Word moral, when I come to conſi- 
der the Rule of Duty to all rational 

In the mean time, if ſuch Obligations do 
ariſe from ſuch Nature and Circumſtances 
of Things, they muſt neceſſarily be ſeen by 
God, who is the Author of all Things, and 
mult ſee all Things to be as they really are. 


Warn I join perfels, to the Word u- 
ral, and apply them to God, I mean, that 


there can be no poſſible Hindrance to his 
moral Jud or Aden in the el De 


udgments and Powers 


2 . — 2 3 


The perfect Wiſdom and Power 0 God, 


— — with his Self- Sufficiency, muſt ren- 
der all his natural and moral Actions perfect; 
that is, He wills them to be, and what they 
ought to be. For there can be no poſſible 


ſciouſneſs; and infinitely ſo, when ed alſo by Ne- 

cre of perfect Knowledge: the Exiſtence 

any intelligent Being, as well as every Mark of De- 

70 in Gy the Creation, is a Demonſtration. that the Cauſe 
all Things muſt be intelligent. , 

Reaſon 


31 
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Agent, 


2 Of the Nature of GOD: 


SECT. Reaſon why. he ſhould ever do that which is 
II. unreaſonable, or not do that which is rea- 

* — ſonable; fince He neceſſarily ſees what is 

- reaſonable, and has all _ in his own 

Hands, directed by all Knowledge and Wiſ- 

dom; and He SEE poſſibly want any 

thing, - or deſire any thing; by reaſon of 

which Defect and Affections, inferior ds 

fall i into moral Evils. 1. 


Andpoſ- Gon, 1 having never 5008 
ſeſſed of by Motive (if that Word can at at all be 
Pe mora! properly uſed of God) to Action, but the 
on of Action: and it, being impoſſible 
that Reaſon can be both for and againſt any 
Action, it follows, that God will always 
do that which is right and fit; not becauſe 
He has nat the natural Power to do other- 
wile; but becauſe He can have no Motive 
1 it, but will always chuſe to act reaſona- 
Hence ariſe thoſe Perfections in God 
ich are called moral; ſuch as Fuftice, 
| Goodne 6 Faithfulneſs, 7. ruth, and the like; 

by which is meant, 42 Refitude, or 
$5 6 and  Certainty with which 
God does invariably act according to Truth 
and the Reaſon of Things: For if there 
tions whic ariſe from the 


are not, Qbligati 
Natures and Reaſons of Things, it is abſurd 
to aſſert any moral Perfections to be in God. 
We firſt — certain Diſpoſitions and 
1 Actions 


Of *he Nature of GOD. 33 
Actions to be morally good, and therefore Sz Cr. 
juſtly attribute them to God. I need not II. 
particularly mention the ſeveral moral Per 
fections of the divine Being, in order to 
ſhew them to be in God, becauſe they are 
all and every one, no more than Actions 
done according to perfect Reaſon and Truth; 
as moral Virtues in Men are Actions of the 
like Nature, done according to his imperfect 
Reaſon and Perception of Truth. 
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n MAN. d. 
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HAVE adler. der Man is FN n- 
” dent moral Agent. That he is 19 
9 needs no farther Proof; ſince this is 
common to him with all other actual and 
poſſible Beings, except only the Supreme. 


TAT Man is an Agent, has been moſt 
unaccountably, ſometimes, denied. I ſhall 


therefore juſt mention the Evidence of it, 


that appears to me moſt clear. 


Hon Ax Freedom is the ſame thing as 
human Agency. To aſk if a Man be free, 
DO ok if he be an 


THz Arguments brought againſt human 
Agency, do generally — againſt the 
Poſſibility of any Agency in the Univerſe. 
But I have already ſhewn, not only the Poſ- 
ſibility, but even Neceflity, of allowing, 
that God is an Agent, in the true Senſe of 
that Word; ſo that moſt of the Arguments 


againſt 


SS =” 2» = DDr 


—— to "ve adult becauſe n too HI. 
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human Action are by Conſequence Sr. 


— 
Bugonn I proceed to the 8 that Agency 
prove the Agency of Man, I would obſerye and Pow- 


a neceſſary Diſtinction that ought to be made N 


between Agency and Power; that is, between their Dif- | | 


a Capacity of willing, and a Capacity of ference. 
e the natural Effect willed. This | 
iſtinction was needleſs to have been obſer- 
ved concerning the Agency of God; becauſe 
his Power being infinite, no Limitation of 
it could appear to affect his Agency; and 
therefore, alſo, any Effect produced diſtin 
from the firſt Cauſe, proves the Agency of 
God; becauſe all other Beings can only be 
— mal orgy eo ut 
ing im ve 
the Effects of Agency alſo limited in- 
wg and Man particularly, being per- 
of the loweſt Rank of moral Agents, 
ited, to ſuch a „as to be capa- 
ble X cing but few Effects. Haw- 
ant of Power does N 2 Agency; 
my my Cap (as an 2 willing to 
be Latte no ue n Ve 
= or bene. . 
And” this is 88 hy Juſtice . i 
i 8 Agent that 
it to be 


— tho & tet fol- 
D 2 lowed 


36 Of e Agency. | 
ster. lowed. pot the Will, thro' Defect of Power; 
III. to will (meaning, not the Approbation of 
— the Jud t, but the voluntary Exertion 
of the Mind) and to act, being the fame 
thing. Indeed, the Knowledge of the 
Want of Power to effect any thing, may 
prevent my willing or acting; but takes not 
away my Agency, or natural Ca of 
Action; for, my willing to act (or, which 
I take to be the ſame thing, acting) in that 
Caſe, only ſhews my Folly, not Want of 
Agency; as the producing any Effect, in 
Conſequence perhaps of my willing (or act- 
ing) proves my Power, not my ne * 
—} * « 


Fran hk / eſpecial i t ay 
prehended Evil be N great, will effectualh 

event my acting ſo as to bring my- 

elf that Evil: Inſomuch that, in 42 W 0 
ſes e aſſerted, _ it is « impoſſit 


| . 
z 


This Obſervation — 4 become more evident bj 
ns y and properly call Action in 

a Man, It is plainly not the Power or. outward Effet 
of his Agency; for then taking away another's Lifs, 
or murthering him, which are the very fame Inftance 
f Power, or Effects of A „ would juſtly be 
Ademed the ſame Actions, whereas truly are not fo; 
the one being attended with many * Cir 
cumſtances from the other: ſuch * 
the Actions to as ne Wie ache, 1 


1 vulgary 


ay wa, — 


WG 


* 0 


8 


fora Nan to act. But it is plain, the nat#- Sz C. 


remains the ſame ; III. 
and tho it be morally certain, that I ball wy 


ral Capacity of Agency 


not act; I am nevertheleſs capable of acting. 
Juſt as when it is truly ſaid of God that he 


\ cannot ye, it is not thro' Want of A a de | 


or as if a Lye was not as eaſily aſſerted as 
Truth: „ 
the higheſt Reaſon for concluding, not a 
* n that he cannot, but will not lye. 


* hort, it is evident, that as Power 


reſide in a Subject that is no 


Agent; ſo alſo may Agency be in a Subject 
that has no Power or Capacity of producing 
any natural Effect. In this Senſe, which is 
the true and proper one, the Word Power is 
uſed in Phyſics; meaning only the imme- 
diate Cauſe of Motion, whether it be origi- 
nal or not; as the Powers of Bodies in Mo- 


tion, imply no Agency in thoſe Bodies. On 


vul called the Action be the ſame in both Caſes 
Thus alſo the ſame outward Action may be either lawful 
or Adultery, or Fornication, or Inceſt, according to th c 
Circumſtances of it. The true and proper Action there 
fore, is not the external Effect or ce of Power» 


but the inward Determination of the Mind in all the 


Circumſtances of it perceived at that time; this is an 
Idea very diſtinct from that of Power, and that alone 
which can juſtly be attributed to the Agent in the Jug: 
ment of God; or of any rational Being. 

| D 3 the 


38 _ Of Human Agency. 
Scr. As cher hand, it 18 —— 2 
III. of any Being, — wary meet Faculty 
— be ind, is not deſtroyed by any Optic 
tion df its Effects on —— 
are the Ideas of nn _ © 
Fer Ditſeretios: e = - 

1 Er been apt to chink; jig not 
a to this Diſtinction has occaſioned 
the Oonfuſion of many in 8 
both Aſſertors and Deniers of human A 

and forne too, of very great and oft 
Ohataitrs « Philoſophers. This Con- 
ſideration will 80 far in —— 
* ak NN” n 


Man en- Now it I ive tant: e 
dee Man rs free, he could not have greater 
Conſciouſneſs of his Agency, than he has; 
For we ſeem, in all to have a 
Faculty of acting. The few Effects chat our 
Agency is capable of producing, will not 
prove our Want of Agency; (which does 
not conſiſt in Power ;) but only our _ 
fectibn: any one Inſtance however of Self. 
Motion in us will probe us to be 2 
7 Man muſt needs be conſcious 


' Agency | | Lakes 0 not of Degen For 
_ a Being may both act and be a Red upon, 

5 Jet this ener be inthe ſime Inſtances. * 

| . ar 
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far as any e Free; 8x 
r be i III. 
ag, all. quia wi © 3 


I /THEREFORE a that 8555 — 
A is not only poſſible, but certainly in 
er e tw Hank of _ 
our:own Agency, is little leſs than a Proof kind. 
of it; for if the Motion we are able to 
duce, be not Seiſ . Motion, (and to ſuppoſe 
it the Action of any other Being 4s a Con- 
tradiction,) it muſt be either the Effect of 
the Motive or Reaſon upon which wwe ſeem 
to act; or the Act of ſome other on 
our Subſtance. Motives of any kind affect 
not Agency; if they did, God could not be 
an Agent at all; ſince the Reaſon of Things 
is to him the ſtrongeſt Motive, (if Reaſon 
may be called a Motive,) that can poſſibly 
be ſuppoſedl. Pleaſure and Pain are ſenſible 
Motives, and Reaſon is a moral Motive to 
Action. Senſible Motives may, to ſuch im- 
Beings as we are, overcome our Rea- 
un, and ſo deſtroy our moral Motives; but 
neither kind affects our Ageney. God is 
perfectiy impaſſive, and ſupject to no ſen- 
Cw; — wry tis ets are 
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_ 3 
8x. ſubject to rational ones only, is therefore the 
III. higheſt Perfection. Hence, by the way, 
2 —— is according to 
ä . 


1 e ' 0 and Motiyes, moveover-areiab- 
3 ſtract Notions, and cannot therefore poſſibly 
= "be 1. . —— When any Effect ſeems 
1 to certain Apprehenſions 
5 of the Mind, as by extreme and ſudden Fear, 
| Joy, Hope, and the like; our moral Capa- 
city only, not our natural Agency is affected; 
tho, becauſe there is generally ſome Degree 
of moral Senſe pris Affections, 
ſuch Inſtances have given Ground for obſcure 


and indiſtin®t Reaſoning about Wes). 


Intention Artes dene father.obfarve; foe, hat 
necelary Kon is eſſential to all Action, tho' Mori ve 
= be not. An Action cannot poſſibly be con- 

_ ceived without an Intention to act. I cannot 
be ſaid in any Senſe to ſtrike any one with⸗ 
out an Intention ſo to do. But it is the 
Mori ue or Deſign onl y that I have in firiking, 
which renders — Acton morally good or 
evil. The Word Intention, is indeed often 
uſed in both Senſes, and therefore may in- 
ſenſibly lead into ſome Confuſion, and pre- 
vent our obſerving this Distinction: but a 
there is plainly a Difference between mere 


W and man Action; ſo Inten- 
_ tial 


r 
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len. Nevertheleſs, 


of Sims Agency. 


tion is evidently eſſential to Action, and Mo- SRC T. 
tive or Deſign to moral Action only; and III. 
the. Nature of the Motive or Deſign will de- 


nominate it good or evil, Not that all Mo- 
tive or Deſign is moral or rational, tho no 
moral Action can be performed without De- 
ſigns or Ends of Ac- 
tion are various; and nothing renders a De- 


ſign moral, but the Apprehenſion of right 


and wrong, Truth and Falſhood in the Mind. 
This I take to be the juſt Diſtinction be- 
tween rational Minds — Brutes. The lat- 
ter are equally capable of many Deſigns, but 
the former only of rational and moral De- 
ſigns: 'the Ideas of Truth and Falſhood, 
right and wrong being eſſential to a moral 
and rational Mind; as we al ſee more 
ae. ci « icht 


4 gor x 1 hall * —— this Dis greſſion 
concerning Motives; this Topic — the 
conſtant Refuge of the Advocates of Ne- 

and indeed that wherein lies their 

whole Strength. . If a Man once. perceives 
ditinQtly, that Motives affect not Agency, 
and. that the Act of the Mind is diſtinct 
from, the external Effect, which may, or 
may not follow, (and this I take to be very 
clear z) it is, I think, afterwards eaſy to ſee 
thro' the thickeſt of their Arguments. I 
will only add, that I think much of our 
| Miſtake 
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Rory amd 
_ whereas, in truth, it ſhould be ſtri 


"OP" 
ence 
proves 


human 


Agency. Upon 


Of Human Agency. 
Miſtake about the Force of Motives, ariſes 
from the falſe Idea which that Sound is 
uſed to raiſe in us; as if it were 
which did in ſome Senſe move us to Action; 
Ay and 
properly conſidered -anly as an ud of Ac- 
tion; and is indeed ſo far from being gz 


Cauſe of Action, ge traly' the E 


alone aimed at by the Agen ——— 
Action is plainly the Wit ofthe Age, 
et elſe. $42, 28 


Berg: med; il, e ee Md 
chis Motion that We apprehend to be our 
own, is really the Act of ſome other Being 
us ; it proves however Agency to ſub- 
fiſt in ſome other Being; and ſo to be 
poſſible; but becauſe we can Have no 
greater Evidence of our own Agency, than 
the Conſciouſneſs of our own Self-Motion, 


When it 4 RO but there is no 


Reaſon to ſuppoſe the contrary; we muſt 
needs 1 


cjeCt the Suppoſition, as contrary to 
E nee. Indes if the extern Fact. 0. 


Effect of our Action, were the Matter in 
queſtion ; it is eaſy to conceive that to be 
the Action of ſome-other Being, as perhaps 


in truth it is: but I am ſpeaking of the in. 


rn 5 5 


Sg. ge een = 
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_ ternal Exertion of the Mind, to which we Se cT. 
conſcious, hd-whicls 20-48 Gras III. 


2 

noſt evidentiy 
Cauſb of Motion in us: — 
per Action. I do not add the Neceſſity of 


Religion, becauſe the Queſtion is only about 
the Fact, not the Reaſon why-it ought ſo to 
be: tho it ſeems altogether unreaſonable to 
think, that God has made ſuch rational and 
intelligent Beings as Men are, and will from 
our further Inquiries appear to be, and has 
not given them Agency, or a Power of uſing 
to Purpoſe, their moral 1 and Un- 
N 


Tur Force & al * ee 5 
human Agency that I have been able to 5 
s teducible to theſe two : the Poſſibility of 
out being deceived after all our Experience; 
and the Inconſiſtence of it with God's Fore- 
know The former holds lly ſtrong 
0 4 the natural — are 
capable of perceiving; ſince all our Facul- 
ties may deceive us: but it is not intirel 
wn any Reaſon or — which 
none ever pretended to ſhew, and a bare 
duppoſition, but alſo contrary to many of 
the moral Perfections of God, who cannot 
poſſibly need thus to * his Creatures 


THE 


by 


to make us capable of Virtue and 1 


ception. 
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Sec. -Tns latter is only founded on a falſe or ob- 
III. ſcure Idea of divine Preſcience. The Know- 
2 ledge of God is infinite, and extends to all 
Acres Things chat can poſſibly de known; and it i 
not in. perfect and infallible, knowing all Things to 
conſiſtent be as they really are. Now the Knowledge 
with of any Truth affects not the Nature of it a 
r Neceſſary Truths cannot be-altered by 
know- the Knowledge of God; but remain eternal 
ledge. and unchangeable. Natural Effects of na- 
"tural Cauſes, or of the Will of God, whe- 
ther paſt, - preſent, or to come, are known 

to God, as the Effects of his own Will, 
Theſe are not commonly called contingent, 
becauſe nothing can interrupt the Effects of 

his Will; tho are properly contingent, 
altogether upon the Will of God. Other 
contingent Effects, which depend upon the 
Will of other Agents that He permits in the 
Univerſe, or upon his on particular Inter. 
poſition, can only be judged of according to 

the Wiſdom or Sagacity af the Being that 


There is, I think, a plain Nifference between a 
abſolute and hypothetical Foreknowledge. The former | 
take to be proper Foreknowledge, and a divine Attribute: 
the latter, if not abſurd and impoſſible, is quite unin- 
telligible. To know what will really come to paſs in 
the Univerſe, that is, what God, or any other Agent 
by his Permiſſion, will do, is very poflible, and ſeem 
to be a neceſſary Capacity of the/Deity, however be- 
-yond the Reach of our Apprehenſion: but to know 


what 


r 
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judges; which in God being perfect, He SOT. 
uw infallibly —_— them. But whe- III. 


ther the Ju t be 
the Nature of the Action is not affected by 
it: and tho' this infallible Judgment of 
God, concerning all contingent Events, in- 


finitely ſurpaſſes our Capacities; yet it is far 


from appearing to be impoſſible; ſince even 
we can in ſome. Inſtances judge tid ig 
cons and when the moral Diſpoſi- 
tions and natural Powers are known, we 
can alſo judge infallibly ; as concerning 
any Event, which we know to depend alone 
on the Promiſe of God; becauſe we know 


his Power, Wiſdom, and Truth, to be in- 


finite, altho' he be perfefly fress. 


* * 


ALL the Miſtakes upon this Head have 
ariſen, from ſuppoſing this Perfection of 
God to imply ſuch Contradictions as the 
aſſerting or denying this Attribute does not 
really concern. As hereupon it is aſked, 
why God does not prevent the Evil that 


what would come to paſs, if ſome other Contin 

were firſt to come to paſs, ſeems to be a mere Chimera 
of Imagination, and no Part of real Knowledge; for it 
ſuppoſes the Uncertainty of one Event, on which the 
Knowledge of the other depends ; and ſo an Ignorance 
of the principal Contingency, contrary ſurely to abſo- 
lute Foreknowledge ; and alſo concerning the other 
Event, a bare Knowledge only of what may, not what 
will be ; that is no real Foreknowledge all 


He 


\ 


ble, or. infallible, 1 
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SzcT. He foreknows ?: the Anſwer is plain, becauſe 
III. He does foreknow it will be, and therefore 
ae is chat He will not prevent it. All ſuch 

| tions may be reduced to their Original, 
then the Query will be, why God has 
made any Beings at all? why any imperfect 

ones.? and why any moral Agents? Indeed 
the ion of God's Foreknowledge does 
not' the A of any Being 3 be- 
cauſe all Knowledge ſuppoſes the Thing 
known to be ; and all juſt Knowledge, that 


Mas is therefore a dependent Agent. That 

he is alſo a moral Agent, we ſhall fee when 
we have the Nature of Virtue 

and the Rule of Action to all rational and 

moral Agents. I ſhall therefore proceed to 
_ this principal Part of my Inquiry. 


SECTION 


8 EC TION Iv. 


a rational Ruxx of Acriox. 


HE Rule of Duty to all rational Be- Sgr. 
T ings, 1 have faid is founded in, and IV. 
es from, the Nature and Circumſtances of wy 
fuch Beings, and of thoſe that they are con- 
ſcious they depend upon, and neceſſarily con- 
verſe with. I have inquired into the Nature 
of God, upon whom all Beings do originally 
depend. I have ſhewn Man to be a depen- 
dent Agent. Other Beings there are upon 
which Man does, alſo ſecondarily depend, and 
with whom he is converſant : but theſe being 
either more perfect rational Agents; or fi 
as he is himſelf ; or ſenfible Beings ; or ſuch 
4s are proper for their Uſes ; all which may 
affect or be affected by him numberleſs 
Ways, and do therefore conſtitute only par- 
ticular Duties and Offices according to their 
teſpective Circumſtances and Relations; I 
N need not ſeparately conſider them, in a gene- * 
tal Inquiry after a Rule of Duty. Man 
himſelf has alſo ſeveral other Powers beſides 
Agency and n 8 laſt he will 
appear to have in this Inquiry ere 
— 
| t 


SO . DO -—o wv 


all the Duty of a dependent Agent being ne- 
fa Endeavors,) but are proper to be 


A Per- 
ception of 


. Truth 
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ficient to conſtitute him a moral Agent, I 


need no more to my preſent Purpoſe, till 1 
come to conſider his particular Obligations. 


THERE are alſo many Imperfections that 
come into the icular Nature of Man, 
which do not the Rule of Duty ; (all 
Beings lying under no further Obligations 
than their Powers extend to, and therefore 


ceſſarily comprehended in their true and 


conſidered, when we come to treat of Hap- 
ineſs, which is very much affected by them, 
have therefore omitted to mention them 
here. To proceed therefore, by ted 


IT is eſſential to a moral Agent, that he 
be rational or capable of perceiving. Truth. 
Without this Capacity, I think, we can have 
no Idea of ſuch a Being. Perception of 
Happineſs, I mean a Capacity of being it- 
rar happy, cannot be neceſſary to it, much 
leſs can it be alone ſufficient to conſtitute it 2 
moral Agent. For t muſt be allowed, that 
a Being may poſſibly perform an Action mo- 
rally n may not affect its own tio 
Happineſs, or which has not its own Hap- H. 


„For this Reaſon the wiſe and good Author of out I De, 


Being has ſet ſuch Bounds to our Knowledge of Truth, deec 
. and Faid us under ſuch unavoidable Ignorance as that WF on e 
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pineſs for its Object, and may therefore poſ- Sx cT, 
tibly be a moral Agent without ſuch a Per- IV. q 
ception. - Alſo a Being may be ſenſible of = | 
Happineſs in many Inſtances, and capable 4 
purſuing 1t, without being able at all to diſ- 
tinguiſ moral Good and Evil, and therefore 
a Senſe of Happineſs alone cannot p flibly 
conſtitute a moral Agent. But a apacity 
8 Truth is eſſential to ſuch a 

eng · | * 


BE roRR I proceed, I would here obſerve, 
that from hence it 1 that, a Capacity of 
perceiving ruth, and a Senſibilityof 3 bs 
are very diſtinct Things, and may either of 
them poſſibly reſide in a Being without the 
other. Perhaps it may be faid, that tho' it is 


FS Ow Ge . Bo © OR. 5 AY. rl dn 


clear that a Capacity of Happineſs does 
h, = infer a EI of NO 4. Truth, 
ve yet that the latter does infer the former; be- 
ol Wl cauſe Truth cannot be perceived by any Being 
t- chat is not happy in that very Perception. 1 
h WY anſwer, firſt, that there are many Truths, 
the Perception of which ſeems conſtantly, if 
at not naturally, to affect ſenſible Beings with 


0- Wl Uncaſinefs ; and therefore the bare'Perce; 
don of Truth is not neceſſarily attended with 
p- Happineſs *. But in the next Place, tho all 


our Degree of Happineſs which he deſigned for us required. In- 
th, i deed the Pleaſure which ſeems to attend the mere Percepti- 
that on or Diſcovery of Truth any rather from a CC 
re | do JH 74 & 165 wo t £ Wini e ne 
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Sxœr. the rational Beings that we have any Know- 
TV. ledge of, ſeem alſo to be ſenſible, and capi- 


ble of both Happineſs and Miſery, God only 


and Dependence, and to be conſtituted and 
directed by the mere Will of the ſupreme 


and do direct in the Diſtribution of Happinch 
and Miſery to other Beings, but cannot influ- 
ferable to Nay, and no Being can poflbl 


neſs of having therein attained our End in our Searchs 
the actual Attention to any obvious and well know! 


- Knowledge of Truth muſt be univerſal and by immediat 


excepted, the Idea of whoſe Senſibility and 
Happineſs is pretty hard to conceive, yet is 
there no neceſſary Connection between the 
Perception of Truth and a Senſe of Happi- 
neſs. . The former is eſſential and neceſſar 
to all rational moral. Agents, and the latter 
ſeems to me, an Argument of Imperfection 


Being. The moral Perfections of God may, 


ence him in reſpect to his own, becauk 
Happineſs is in its own Nature and Idea pre- 


+» WW 7 F-. 


refuſe Happineſs, or chuſe Miſery as ſuch 


after it, than in the bare Contemplation ; and therefor 


Truth, as that the Parts are equal to the whole, or the 
like, gives no ſenſible Pleaſure, unleſs it be the Reſul 
of ſome Inquiry, or is applied as a Mediumof arriving 
ſome other Truth. And here, by the way, it is ve) 
plain that this ſort of Pleaſure can in no wiſe be aſcribe 
to God, whoſe Perception of Truth is not the Reſult d 
Inquiry, and whoſe Reaſon proceeds not by Steps, nat 
ſuppoſes à previous Ignorance, as ours does; but hi 


FAE EFZ SET 


Intuition. Let me here further obſerve that moſt of ou 
Pleaſures, ſenſual and intellectual as they are called, * 
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which is abſurd ; and that Happineſs nece/- Sz cT, 
ſarily attends the moral Rectitude of God, IV. 
I cannot - ſee. But farther ;. Perception of g 
natural and moral Truth ſeems not only diſ- τπτ tte 
tinct from Senſibility of Happineſs, as I ob- Happi- 
ſerved, but alſo, as the former is both _ neſs an 
ſary and a Perfection in God, ſo does the fen 
latter ſeem not only not neceſſary in God, but and not 
an Imper fection. When I ſay that God does in God; 
perceive all natural and moral Truths, I l +1" of 
mean that he perceives perfectly, the fame Truth a 
Things, and Proportions, and Obligations, PerfeQi- 
that we do imperfectiy perceive ; tho' the on, and 
Way and Manner of ſuch Perception in God ner 
muſt be infinitely ſuperior to ours, and are ly in the 
not by us to be comprehended : and there- moſt per- 
fore, tho' we know not what other Word to e De- 
expreſs that great Perfection in God by, yet ich 
ae we to ſuppoſe the Idea we have annexed to 


e 


> © 


of this kind, and conſiſt very much in the Conſciouſneſs 
of having attained our Ends; and therefore it is that En- 
joyments are apt ſoon to ceaſe when the Purſuit is over, 
and the Reliſh of many Pleaſures grows leſs by a conti- 4 
elut WW nucd Poſſeſſion. This alſo ſeems to be the Reaſon why the = 
1g t Pleaſures of Virtue are more conſtant and ſecure than 1 
vel y other. The End, which is only to become reaſona- 
ibel I ble in all our Actions, is always in our Power, and ac- 
11t of BH tually obtained in every Practice of Truth, and yet {till 
purſe throughout the whole Courſe of our Exiſtence. 
is Connection of Pleaſure with the ſecuring of our 
1 to Action, and the natural 
Reward of all our preſent Pains and Cares. 


E 2 that 


==>. - of haul Rats of Afton 
© Swcr. that Word, taken from our own impetfect 
IV. Way of perceiving Things, to be infinitely 
below the Truth. However ſuch Know- 

4 _ ledge of Thi ings is not only truly aſſerted to 
be in God, but neceſſarily ſo. The Impreſ- 
ions alſo of Pleaſure pas Pain are neceſſary 

_ - _ Senſations, in thoſe Beings that are capable 

of ſuch Affections, with Reſpect to them; 

tho not neceſſary with reſpect to the Things 

© tthat-produce-them, or the Being that cauſes 
ttbem: And they do alſo affect the moral A- 

geney of any Being, as far only as the Plea- 
ſiure and Pain ſolely are attended to. I mean 

ttt when no other Senſe is in the Mind df 
tthe Agent, it does only ſuppoſe natural not 
moral Agency. We ourſelves are went 


ſubject to the Impreſſions both of Truth, and 
Ha ; and therefore while we prefers 
the are not liable to loſe our mon 


Senſe by the Force of ſenſible Objects, as we 
ſeem to do in ſudden and great Paſſions 
The Brutes, we have Reaſon to think, ar 
| nearly, if not altogether, without the Per 
n-of Truth, or Capacity of Reaſon; and 

bein under the ſole Im flions of this Senk 
of Fl ppineſs and , ſeem- not to bt 
Agettts at all. But the pure Capacit 
1 2 Truth, or Rationality free fron 
Senſibility, to me the Perfection of 1 
rational Agent, and "therefore. cannot bu 
hum 


err . . 
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rn ume rer. 
. S IV. 
of 0b muſt indeed perſecliy know: act Hans i- 
be acquainted with the Nature of Happineſs neſs 5 and 
and Miſery, fince he is the Author of it, HY 
tho! he be not affected by it; but fo he God; nor 
does alſo know the Nature of Matter are they 
without being himſelf material. God is if Per 
ſtrictly and properly impaſſible; which; I viiue 
think, cannot be faid of any Being ene and * 
to Pleaſure and Pain. A Senſe of Happineſs The gd 
ſeems often, if not always, in ſome Degree be, Uſe and 
to affect the moral Capacity. I ſuppoſe all ture. 
dependent rational Bein ings to be more or leſs 
ſubject to Happineſs and Miſery, but in in- 
finite Degrees, e the nearer any Being ap- 
proaches to Perfection, the leſs ſubject it is 
to pleaſing or uneaſy Senſations; which ſeem 
to de a Ballance to the Imperfections of ra- 
tional Beings, whereby their Actions are 
propor tion « influenced. God has fo con- 

ted Things that, to all rational created 
Beings, as fu as we ae, there is general 
a Pleaſure attending the Diſcovery of Tru 
and the Practice of Virtue, as I obſerved; and 
Pain, on'the other Hand, attending the con- 
trary: I fay he has ſo conſtituted it, finally, 
ws forks Reaſon of Things t ought to be; 
but they are not inſeparable, as the preſent 
Myery of the Virtuous, and Happineſs of 
| E 3 the 
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ssc. the Vicious in the leaſt Degree, as well as 
IV. the Nature of Things plainly ſhew. And 
— co the natural Effects of Virtue and Vice are 
conſtantly the fame, where they take Place; 
and this wrong Diſtribution, as it ſeems, is 
only in ſome Caſes, and temporal; yet even 
this could not happen, if Happineſs did ne- 
ceſſarily attend Virtue, and the contrary. 
For the natural Laws, which are only the 
Will of God, may be interrupted, God fo 
permitting, yet neceſſary ones are unalterable. 
The neceflary Conſequence of acting reaſon- 
ably is only being reaſonable; as the neceſſa- 
ry Effect of acting unreaſonably. is only being 
unreaſonable. The Pleaſure or Pain that 
ſeems, perhaps, neceſſarily, tho' it is only 
naturally connected with Virtue and Vice, 
are only as ſo much Inducement to ſuch im- 
perfect Beings, as we are, to purſue the one, 
and avoid the other: but God himſelf, who 
1s moſt excellent, is utterly incapable of any 
Reward, or Acceſſion of Happineſs at all. 
After all, if any chink that a Senſe of Plea- 
ſure is ineparable from Self-Approbation, I 
do not deny it, but own I cannot fee it. 
Selt-Approbation is indeed neceſſary upon 
virtuous or reaſonable Actions, and is no 
more than an Aſſent to Truth concernin 
the Quality of an Action, a Conſciouſne 
of having —— right or what is reaſonable; 
and in Men, is indeed conſtantly attended 
witl 
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with Pleaſure; and it is a great Support to Sz cT.- 


ſuch imperfect Beings ; but that this Senſe 


of Pleaſure is neceſſary, or a Perfection, as — 


it muſt be if in God, I cannot conceive. 
Our Pleaſure in Virtue ſcems to ariſe only 
from a conſcious Excellency of our Natures in 
thus imitating of God, and our Hopes of 
his Approbation and Favour; and ſuppoſes 
ſome ſuperior and excellent Being, worthy 
of our Imitation, and on whom we de- 
pods all which can have no Place in God 
ümſelf. All the Happineſs that we have 
any Idea of, ſeems little more than a Free- 
dom from Defects and Imperfections; and I 
am apt to think, thoſe Philoſophers had ſome 
Glimmerings of God's Impaſſibility to Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery, who placed the Happi- 
neſs of their Deity in Eaſe and Inactivity; 
which is plainly no Happineſs at all to a 
perfect Being, whatever it may be to an 
imperfect one. And they alſo were not 
without ſome ſuch Notion, who aſſerted 
the Happineſs of their wiſe Man, (the moſt 
excellent Being they could conceive, even, 
in ſome Inſtances, ſuperior to God himſelf,) 
under the greateſt real Pains: For what 
was this but aſſerting an Inſenſibility to Plea- 
ſure and Pain in ſuch a Being? Theſe Errors 
therefore ſprung from a partial Conſidera- 
tion of, and wrong Deductions from, ſome 


obſcure Truths, as moſt mere Errors do. 


E 4 And 
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8g. Aud this Notion too has ſome Foundation 


in that Philoſophy, which makes à Diſtine- 


= tion beteten Soul and Spirit; and is not 


hinted" at, but often ſappoſed in the 
Syſtem of Morality that- the- Wotld 
| ger bag. T fuppoſe they might as well be 
expreſſed by di Rem Properties of "tHe ſatne 
Subſtance or Mind. By Soul, therefore, 1 
would underſtand a conſcious Principle or 
Subſtance; ſubject to the Impteſſions of 
Pleaſure and Pain, whatevet other Prope 
it might Rave: and by Spirit, a conlcious 
FF da or 1 capa able of per 

ing Truth; y ever ie Prope A 8 yo 
have. And thus, I „Tale the Fü 1 Mind 
be endowed with both thele Properties, and 
therefore to be both active and paſſible ; but 
the vine Mind to be a pure Spirit. All 
that I mean, by this long Digreſſion, i, 


tat the natural and moral Perfectionis of 


Bad ſeem not to include Senfibility to Ples. 
ſure and Pain; and that We can frame n 
#4 of the Tippinels er God, becauſe al 
that we en by Pleaſure and Pain 

can have no Place in 2 J am far from 


denying God to be Bip; only 1 think 


the Excellency of his Nature is | ch, that 
Lo are not Fora ble of knowing wherein Hi 
nya 8050 conſiſt. But 1 return to 
e ny w_ obſerving, that — 

| . 


— 
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Happineſs itſelf requires a Fitneſs and Rea- 


judge) is moſt certainly a fit End; and en 
never poſſibly interfere with any moral 
Agent 's Obligation; any more 


Degree ant! Proportion this End is fit to be 


dom and Goodneſs to direct. Again, a ſen- 

— Motive, and 4 Reaſon for Action, are 

very diſtinct Conſiderations: the latter dry 

lays an Obligation upon motal Agents; the 
former is proper only to fenſible Beings, and 

to be judged of as reaſbnable or otherwils 
1 — and ſenſible Beings. Once more, 

| age War to Happineſs that any: Ag 

pro poſe is only Complian 

—＋ Midral Sblge ations; by Mex — alone dare 
can ſecure the Parvir of God, 
Gift Happineſs is. For, if it is 2 — con- 
= with no Power we have, and can- 
ante arocured without, much leſs againſt, 

Will of God; the Practice of Virtue; 

— be his Will, is the only ſure 
Way to obtain it. But of this more here- 
after. iD: Is 128 7 846 \ 4 5 

gf W 


at: ne 
Tiuch ca contradict another: but in What 


what has been ſaid, it appears, that ther is Srew.” 
no Foutidatioh for Morality in a Senſe of IV. 
Happineſs, however it be conſidered; and 
ſon to Jaſtify 4 ratidnal Being's Purſuit of ded n 
it; altho a proper and reaſonable uhiverſal Senſe of 
Happineſs (of which God only can poſfibly ud Happi- 


- 0 N 
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advanced; ſeems to reyuire alſo infinite Wiſ- 
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_ SgcT. Wr have ſeen that it is neceſſary to a 
IV. moral Agent that he ſhould be capable of 
— —— Truth. This Capacity is hat 

| ean by Reaſon. The Objects of Senſe 
are e Pleaſure and Pain: the Object of Rea- 
ſon'1 is Truth. Whatever other Faculty or 


| — hawe;) J think this is all that 
7225 is nece n ce any Agent mor: 


OY Nature of Virtue e and 
founded the Rule of Action to all moral Agents, 
„ muſt be founded in that which is the proper 

ity; and muſt conſe- 

ſiſts in quentiy be forne of Truth. And be- 
Action. cauſe Virtue can in no Senſe be neceflary, 
it being eſſentially free; and no Being is ca- 

pable of jt any farther than 2 

that Truth, which is the Foundation of 
Virtue, or of a Rule of Action, muſt be 
ſomething that may be —— by Actions, 
or to which Actions may be conformable. 
And here, by the way, it may be noted, 
that Action is eſſential to Virtue; and no 
Being can be accounted morally good or vir- 


— burſo A a N morally 


sse 


EX 


* The Exiſtence indeed of all Things dots neceſſ. 
rily depend upon the Will of God; and in what Wa 
or Manner, as to Pleaſure and Pain, they ſhall a 
one another: but then ſo exiſting, their Proportions or 
right * may yet be neceſſary. for In- 
ſtance, the Exiſtence of a Triangle, or of any Be- 
ng 
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Actions, or practiſes Virtue : a Capa- SRC. 
oF; Virtue being no more Virtue, rag IV. 
ity of Action is Action; nor can mo- 9 
ral Virtue conſiſt in any good Diſpoſition; 
any farther than as ſuch Diſpoſition is the 
Bet of certain morally good Actions or 
Habits, or is actually approved of, or en- 
couraged, by any preſent virtuous Acts in the 


Wx uſe the Word Trans joan en” Tons 

* different Ideas in the Mind. Sometimes its vari- 
the Natures: of all things them- —_ 

ſhes known or unknown ; which are pro- 

perly natural Truths of Exiſtence; or 

Truths relating to the Exiſtence of Things. 

Sometimes again it ſignifies the Conformity 

of our Ideas to the real Natures of Thin 

in Oppoſition to Chimeras or Fictions. Thi 

is the Truth of Ideas, or their Conformity 

to natural Truths. Again, it ſignifies the 

Proportions or Relations of Things to one 

another. Of theſe ſome are neceſſary, and 

ſome arbitrary or natural, inſtituted by the 

wil of God *, | 


ing capable of the Idea, depends upon the Will of God; 
but the Relations, Properties, or Proportions _ * in 
Compariſon or Application, are neceſſs 
truly apprehended by all rational 2 are at * 
times the ſame. So alſo certain pleaſant or painful na- 
tural Affections of one thing on another, depend upon 
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Ser. AGAIN: Truth may relate to Propoſi- 
IV: tions laid down or expreſſed by an intelli- 
gent Mind; which may be true or falſe, ei- 
ther as they relate to the Natures of Things 
themſelves, known or unknown to the Mind, 
and are not dependent upon its Will; or 
elſe they may be ſo, as they relate to — 
Apprehenſion of ſuch Being, concerning 
any Natures or Proportions, and then they 
are true or falſe Repreſentations of ſuch 
AT Apprehenſions, | at the Will of | the 
Agent. The former are true or falſe Ap- 
© /prehenſions not voluntary; the latter, true | 
or falſe Declarations intirely voluntary, 
There are other Ideas perhaps to the Word Bll | 
Truth, which are not needful here to be no- 
ted, unleſt moral Truth, the only Truth w 
: after; may be thought different from il ! 
ioned: But I cannot ſer 
p 
1 


any of theſr mnenti 
that it differs from natural Truth, any other- 

wiſe, than as the Exiſtence of Things and 

their Natures differ from _ Pr 

and Applications; ; AS ey arc 
pen — Pr or Aﬀections, 

the Application of which, depends on the 
Will and Power of — moral 4 t 


e ee of thoſe Thing and tel 

Affections, ;conſtituted by the Will of God; but the P 
Applications of ſuch or Affections, by the Wil ec 
of God, or that-of any Sther wn Being in whok Ar 
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Neceſſary Truths are the Foundation of all Sr. 
moral Obligation. Theſe Truths of Exiſt- IV. 
ence, as they are the Objects of Senſe, do wn 
not concern Morality; as they are the Ob- 
jets of the Underſtanding, . relate to 
Virtue. The rational Mind only perceives 
their Relations and * and the 
Obligations that thence ariſe, 


Now Reaſon is that Faculty of the Reaſon 
Mind, which, ! ſuppoſe, differs not from a what 
Capacity of perceiving Truth, by which all . 
true Propoſitions, concerning Natures, Pro- 
portions, Relations and Affections, are ſeen 
or perceived: and this is the Faculty 
which alone renders any Agent moral; the 
Perception of Truth, and of moral Obli- 

oo. being the flame thing; unleſs any will 

tay, that it is one Faculty that perceives one 
kind of Truth, and a different one that 
perceives another, 


IndEED a Being may be ſubject to 

many Impreſſions of ſenſible Objects and 
their Affections, without 2 able to ſee 
or deduce any Truths fr h Impreſ- 


chey 


Power they * are _— Se cr or wron 
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SE r. ſions, either natural or moral. And in this 
IV. Senſe I ſuppoſe the Brutes to be without 
L=y— Reaſon, or any moral Capacity: But a rati- 
onal Being does not only ſee theſe Objects and 
their Affections to exiſt; but does alſo deduce 
certain Propoſitions or Truths, from their 
Natures or Relations; which are either mere- 
ly natural, or moral, that is, real Propor- 
tions or Relations; or real Obligations to act 
in ſome certain Manner. 


"I Fes rational Mind Joes not wy ſee 
that which is a Part and a whole; bar. alſo 
that every whole is equal to all its Parts. And 
again, it does not only perceive that one Be- 
ing has, in fact, made another happy; but 
alſo therefore that the latter ought to ac- 

| knowledge it, and to affiſt the former as it 
can. It cannot defire reaſonably a certain 
Benefit from any Being, without ſeeing it 
to be fit and reaſonable, to beſtow the fame 
Benefit, in a like Circumſtance. 


BEINGS . obo without any moral Ca- 
pacities may perceive the former of theſe Ob- 
jects; but it requires a moral Capacity, or 
Reaſon, to perceive the latter. 


I have us d the Word Reſon here, J think, 
in the moſt proper Senſe of it. But all other 
Senſes of it will come to the ſame Thing; 
22 whether 
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whether it ſignify, as here, the Faculty of SzcT. 
perceiving Truth, or the Truth itſelf con- IV. 
ſidered as perceived, or the Agreement of ww 
any Action or Propoſition to Truth. In ei- 
ther Senſe, Reaſon is or denotes a moral 


Capacity. 


I cannot ſee any Inducement that a Being The 
can have to a&, but either the Reaſonable- 2 
neſs and Fitneſs of any Action, or the Plea- „Gb. 
ſure that is ſuppoſed to attend it. The former gation, in 
is proper to all rational moral Agents ; and different 
the latter, to all ſenſible Agents, void of any = 
moral Capacity. Let any Agent be ſubject 
only to the Impreſſions of Pleaſure and Pain 
| from any Objects; and it will always (not 
neceſſarily, which is abſurd, but certainly) 
act according to that Impreſſion, either to 
obtain the one, or avoid the other. Let a Be- 
ing be capable of perceiving Truth or moral 
Obligation only, and not ſenſible of Pleaſure 
and Pain from its Actions; and it will always 
not neceſſarily, but certainly) act, accord- 
ing to this Obligation. Again, let any Being 
be both capable of perceiving Truth or mo- 
ral Obligations, and alſo ſenſible to Pleaſure 
and Pain; then ſo far only as it acts from the 
former Principle, it complies with its moral 
Obligations; and fo far as it acts from the 
latter, without any Perception of its moral 
Obligation, it acts as all merely ſenſible 
va Agents 
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; And fo far 
A png ok 


Conn all 111 12 i * 20d is unreaſonable, 
— guilty, and unnatural. Indeed neither natural 
in what Hor Moral Eyil can he gonfidered as an Object 
Caſes of Choice: no Agents being capable of pre- 
ferring Pain or Guilt, as ſu 8 to the contra- 
s cht, enn and ſenſible Bein may 
neepertheleſs chuſe Pleaſure, notwithſtanding 
ay Guilt that attends 1 55 or to act 1 
nhmatpwichſtanding any. Pain that attends it; 
28 "my leſs the Degree of Sl be too ſhockin 
boy 5. 1 than 12 atures can bear; 
Jo deſtroys Ne e . B08 
Am, 5 or. in 9 C e, an 
eater than their Natures can bear; and ſo 
ſtroys all Jpagment of Right. 


e God may and does maye to Ac- 
tion all his ſenſihle Creatures in proportion to 
their Imperfection, by Objects of Pleaſure 
and Pain ; nor do I ſee. any her poſſible In- 
citement, but Truth; which is more or leſs 
the Ryle or Reaſn &, at WP cull moral 
Agents in propartion to their n. And 
there can be no Balance to the Danger of any 

imperfect N s acting unreaſonably, 
but eight of 8 and © 4 
whic 0 0 ore, I f. Te 


cure ed Aan 
gents. 
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Ax here I would obſerve, how much it is Sz cr. 
in the Power of every imperfect. moral, and IV. 
ſenſible Being, by the Practice of Virtue, to 


become vaſtly ſuperior to the common Affec- 
tions of Senſe ; and alſo on the other hand, 
to fink far below its nobler Capacities, and 


even nearly to loſe its moral Judgment and 


become merely ſenſible, or worſe, and fo 
periſh naturally as it were, and deſtroy. itſelf, 
or its nobleſt Powers. And this ſhews the 
great Caution, with which moral and ſenſi- 
ble Beings ſhould give Indulgence to the 
Love of Pleaſure, or to the Fear of Pain; and 
what Care they ought to take, as much as poſ- 
ſible. to enjoy Pleaſure with Reaſon and Mo- 
deration, and to act herein morally, and in 
Self-government ; that they may ever pre- 
ſerve the juſt Supremacy of Reaſon. 


ON ILV let it be remembered, that all ſuch 
Beings are, by their Natures, obliged to re- 
gard Pleaſure and Pain, both as they may 
affect themſelves, or other ſenſible Beings, by 
their Actions, as moral Obligations to Action, 
where no moral Obligations appear to the 
contrary. And herein they do not act unbe- 
coming of their Natures, or like mere ſenſi- 
ble Beings; but like rational and moral, 
as well as ſenſible Agents; ſince they do 
not blindly purſue Pleaſure and avoid Pain; 
but morally and N 3 which * 

| 0 
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SEcT.. the juſt Difference between them and the 
IV. Brutes, who purſue the ſame Objects, but 
' =— at upon other Principles. 


Happi- THe Purſuit of Pleaſure or Happineſs is 
_ ,or never reaſonable, but when our Actions re- 
un late to no other Object; and then, is only ſo 
| whenand far moral as we perceive and intend the Rea- 
how far ſonableneſs and Fitneſs of them. But future 
reaſona- Happineſs and the Reward of Virtue, that 
we expect at the Hands of God, is an End 
infinitely. leſs dangerous than any preſent 
worldly Happineſs; or rather is perfect 
conſiſtent with the Love of Truth and Prac- 

tice of Virtue. The Reaſon is, becauſe we 

can expect it only, as the Reward of Virtue, 

and the Gift of God; and it is therefore no- 

thing but the Purſuit of Reafon and Truth, 

and the Favour of that Being, which can 

be procured no other Way; and fo Virtu 

does ſecure ns, og not Happineſs, Vir- 

tue; as we ſhall ſee afterwards. © Tho' even 

in this Caſe, fo far as Happinefs alone is re- 
garded, (if indeed it be poſſible to regard 

it ſeparately from the Reaſonableneſs of the 
Purſuit, and from the Reward of Virtue) 

our Actions cannot ſtrictly be ſaid to be vi- 

tuous andmoral. ll. 


2 D =o — 22 . 


Can ne- AND, this again by the way, ſhews, tha 
ver be a Pleaſure and Pain alone cannot be the Prin. 
| Fc ciple, 


# 
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ciple, from which moral Agents ought to SE cT. 
act; but the moral Obligation that may be IV. 


ived with reſpect to them; and —— 
| ay can never b. Obi of any moral = * 
Conſideration; but when Actions relate to ſubordi- 
them alone. They conſtitute a moral Obli- nate 
gation upon this ſingle Truth, that Pleaſure — 2 
18 xl eferable to Pain ; but are of no Account, ble Be- 
en any other moral Truth la ys the Obli- ings. 
gation. So that Happineſs, rd, ſocial, 
or public, like all other Ends that lie be- 
fore a rational moral Agent, is to be purſued, 
when it is reaſonable or fit to purſue it, and 
not otherwiſe. But it being always reaſon- 
able to purſue it when there is no moral Ob- 
ligation to the contrary ; and it being the 
only End that mere ſenſible Beings can aim 
at; and being in its own. Nature preferable 
to Miſery by all moral and ſenſible Beings ; 
ſome have not diſtinguiſhed between purſu- 
ing it for its own Sake; and purſuing it be- 
cauſe it is reaſonable ſo to do. It ſeems to 


have ſomething of the Nature of a final, 


(tho' it is only a ſubordinate,) End; becauſe 


we may and ought to do many Things for 
its Sake But * the final End of 
all rational moral Agents can only be, to be 
reaſonable; and to this End the Purſuit of 
Happineſs i is evidently ſubordinate. 


F 2 | ALL 
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Ster. ALL other Ends, except that of Reaſon- 
IV. ableneſs, or the Practice of Virtue, are di- 
As ſtint from the Means neceſſary to attain 
In Mo- them; but in Morality, both End and Means 
9 and odititite and are the ſame; there being no 
Means Way to Virtue, but the Practice of Virtue; 
_ nor any End thereby to be propoſed, but 
Reaſon and Truth. So that moral Obliga- 
tions differ from all other, in that they re- 
ſpect no End; nor admit of any Means; but 
Conformity to them, is both the End and 
Means of all reaſonable Beings. To propoſe 
any End, except Reaſonableneſs, by the 
Practice of Virtue, is abſurd; becauſe there- 
by the Action ceaſes to be virtuous, ſo far as 
that End alone is regarded. To deſign the 
greateſt Happineſs, without perceiving and 
conforming to the rational Obligation ſo to 
do, cannot be virtuous; but what all mere 
ſenſible Beings are capable of, and conſtant- 
| iy comply with, according to the Natures of 
their Senſations. A final End to a reaſon- 
able Being, and a moral Obligation do not 
differ; and therefore, the proper and reaſon- 

able Happineſs of the Univerſe, could we 
perceive. or effect it, would be a moral Obli- 
gation; juſt as Happineſs in any - Inſtance 
ingly conſidered, and ſeparate from all other 
Obligations, is morally and reaſonably to be 
purſued: and therefore, on God who ſees 
it, and cannot but will the Happineſs of all 
en- 
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ſenſible Beings, as far as their Natures and Sgr. 
Truth will permit, it does lay a moral Ob- IV. 
ligation ; or to him is a reaſonable End, and 
coincides with moral Truth, as all Truths 
muſt do: But, if the Happineſs of the 
Univerſe and every Part of it, were a reaſon- 
able End, for its own Sake and in all Cir- 
cumſtances, and worthy of God, without 

any Regard to the moral Fitneſs of it; it 
would be impoflible to ſee any Inſtance of 
Pain or Miſery in it ; conſidering the infinite 
Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. 
And after all, Happineſs is in no Senſe ne- 
ceflary to any Beings. or Actions, as we have 
ſeen ; and is a moſt precarious and uncertain 
Purſuit, but upon the Principle of ſecuring ' 
the Favour of God, the abſolute Diſpoſer of 
it; which can only be, by acting according 
to our Natures ; that is, according to the 
Natures of moral Agents ; and that is, by 
acting reaſonably. 


Ir remains that Reaſon, or the Perception 
of Truth, is the Principle or Faculty in all 
rational moral Minds, that is in its own Na- 
ture ſupreme and commanding; before 
which all Means and Ends that a rational 
Mind is capable of regarding, are to be tried, 
as reaſonable or unreaſonable; and according- 
ly to be 464M or avoided, 
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SET. | FRoM what has been advanced, I ſuppoſe 
IV. it appears that all Men have, more or leſs, 
— this Capacity of perceiving Truth; which I 
call Reaſon ; or however, that they are only 
ſo far moral Agents, as they have it. 


Actions Now any Action that is reaſonable, muſt 
denomi- be fo, all Circumſtances of it being conſider. 
_—_ ed; ſo that, every moral Agent is to extend 
ble muſt its Views, - as far as its Capacities will allow, 
be ſo up- to all the Truths that its Actions can relate 
har of to; and the true State and Circumſtance of | 
Things at the Time that any Action is per- 
formed, muſt determine the Reaſonableneſß 
of it. Or, every Action that is morally good 
or reaſonable, muſt be ſuch, as the true State 
and Circumſtances of Things, within the 
View or Knowledge of the Agent, does re- 
quire. | 
3Y Tux Nature therefore of Virtue, and the 
Rule of Action to all moral Agents, is a 
=_ Conformity to all the Natures, Circumſtan- 
3 ces and Relations of Things that ſuch Be- 
ings can obſerve and affect. I uſe the Word, 
can, becauſe it ſhews the Inſignificancy of 
all Arguings concerning the different natural 
Powers of Beings ; and becauſe all the Du- 
ty of imperfect moral Agents may be juſtly 
expreſſed by their faithful Endeaveurs ; as 
the Obligations of the moſt perfect Being 2 
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determined only by all poſſible Powers ; SE Cr. 


which therefore differ not in kind, only in IV. 


Degree from the former. — 

Tus Rule may very properly be ſaid The 

to conſiſt in a Conformity to Truth; and _— 

the Nature of virtuous Actions to be their to moral 

Conformity to Truth; that is, to all Truth, Agents is 

to which they relate: or in other Words, 2 

they are ſuch Actions as the Truth of Things 8 

requires to be done by moral Agents; or Acti- Confor- 

ons according to, or conformable to Truth. n of 
IT is a mere Evaſion and Quibble to ſay yp 

that a Man equally acts according to Truth, they can, 

in vicious, as in virtuous Actions, bega — 

as many true Propoſitions may be laid down 

concerning them; as if, becauſe the Action 

or Fact in all its Circumſtances, is true, or 

really done, therefore the Action was either 

morally good or evil: or as if, the very 

Propoſitions which declare an Action to be 

vicious, becauſe they are true, declare it 

therefore to be done according to Truth; all 

which is infinitely abſurd. The Propoſi- 

tions that truly declare the Natures or Re- 

lations of Things that Actions may relate to, 

only ſet forth the Rule of Duty; Actions are 

morally good or evil, as they agree or diſ- 

agree to that. In ſhort, vicious Actions are 


condemned in the Judgment of all rational 


F 4 Beings 
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Ster. Beings by the true Natures and Circum- 
IV. ſtances and Relations of Things; and virtu- 
cus Actions are approved in the Judgment 
of ſuch Beings, by ſuch true Natures and 
Circumſtances and Relations of Things, 
And there is plainly an infinite Difference 
between an Action's being condemned, and 
juſtified by the ſame true State of the Caſe. 


All ratio- TRUTH then is the ſolid Foundation of all 
— * Virtue; and the Rule of Virtue is as plain 
whatever and certain as Truth. All rational Agents 
us . are neceſſarily under moral Obligations. The 
T NY - Natures and Circumſtances and Relations of 
all Things are their Rule of Judgment. God 
' himſelf, upon whom all Natures do depend, 
is yet neceſſarily obliged, in all his Actions 
towards them, to regard their Natures, Cir- 
cumſtances and Relations; for ſince ſuch 
there are, they are neceſſarily known to him, 
however Ignorance may hide them from 
imperfect Beings, and his Actings are as 
ſurely conformable to them, as he is a rea- 
ſonable Being. Other imperfect rational 
Beings are obliged in the ſame Manner ac- 
cording” to their een | 


— of Now Reaſon is that Principle or Power 
* "Truth, in all Agents, that makes them capable of 
and Prac- moral Actions. The Love of Truth, and 


_ wel the Practice of what Truth, or the true 


the ſame State of Things, requires, is the * 
ve 
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have of Virtue in any Being. The Percep- Sgr. 


tion of Truth is neceffary to all capable Be- 


ings, in their ſeveral Degrees and Propor- =—— 
tions; but the Love of it, (I mean, ſeparate — in pro- 
from the bare Aſſent) is an Act of the Mind, to each 
and differs very little, if at all, from the other. 


Practice of Virtue. By Ignorance and ha- 
bitua] Careleſſneſs, we imperfect Beings 
ſeem to think it one Thing to love Truth, 
and another to practiſe Virtue ; and yet even 
we, do ever practiſe the one, in Proportion 
to our real Love of the other; (I mean the 
Truth to which Actions relate or may agree, 
tho' the Love of all Truth is very nearly al- 
lied;) but in God, we cannot ſeparate the 
Love and Practice of Truth. He muſt in- 
deed by Neceflity perceive the Truth, but 
we can as eaſily ſuppoſe that he will not 


praftiſe Truth as that he will not Jove it. 


Indeed the perfect manner of God's Acts be- 
ing infinitely above our Comprehenſion, 
it is hard to uſe proper Terms in ſpeaking 
of them; yet his moral Actions differ not, 
as I faid before, in their Natures from the 
moral Actions of all other rational Beings, 
only the Manner and Perfection of them 
do infinitely excell. 


Ix Men, theſe Virtues are better expreſſed 
by Conſideration and Integrity. The former 
is ever in proportion to their Love of Truth; 
and the latter in — to their Conſtancy 


and 
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Sr. and Reſolution. in the Practice of Virtue ; and 
IV. both according to their Capacities and Cir- 
cy cumnfiances. Theſe well expreſs their im. 
perfect Manner, and weak Endeavours in 
Virtue, and therefore take no Place in God, 
whoſe divine Reaſon and moral Perfection 
and Rectitude proceed not by ſuch Steps and 
Degrees as all inferior Beings are neceflarily 
ſubhect . 


The Tuus far we have gone in diſcovering the 
1 5 . general Rule of Action to all rational Being: 
the fame Which is a Conformity to the true Nature 
in all Be- and Circumſtances of Things; ſo that Virtue, 
ws. in general, appears to conſiſt in Actions tha 

are agreeable to the Truth of Things, or ſuch 

as 2 15 real Natures and Proportions, in the 
due Apprehenſion of the Agent, require 

The Nature of Virtue alters not with the 

different Perfections of Rational Beings, only 

the Perfection of it. God himſelf is necel- 
farily ſubje& to theſe eternal and neceſlan 

Obligations, and his divine Reaſonablenelz 

Rectitude, or Perfection of Holineſs, conſiſt 

in his conſtant and invariable Conformity ti 
this —_ and everlaſting Rule of all righ 

Action. ive the low and inadequat 

Expreſſions wh divine Virtue, which mul 
neceſſarily be infinitely above any pofflibi 

Capacity of ours to conceive, much mor, 

juſtly to expreſs, 


How 
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HowE VER, it is utterly deſtructive of allSz c r. 
the Differences of Things, and of all Truth IV. 
and Virtue, to ſuppoſe that the Object of.. 
Reaſon is one thing in God, and another in 
Man, (altho' the Way or Manner in which 
God and other rational Beings perceive 
Truths may differ infinitely, as do Perfection 
and Imperfection) and to aſſert that moral 

Virtues, ſuch as Juſtice, Truth, Mercy, 

Goodneſs, and the like, are one Thing in 
Men, and another in God; unleſs we mean 
to expreſs their different Degrees or Perfecti- 
ons, not their Natures. It is moſt plainly 
to ſay, that God has no moral Perfections at 

all; ſince if they are not the ſame to which 
all rational Beings, in their Proportions, are 
obliged, they are ſuch as we have no Ideas 
of, and conſequently cannot poſſibly ſay are 
in God. And ſo this very high Flight de- 
ſtroys the Deſign it intends to eſtabliſn; and 
is either a plain Denial of all moral Perfecti- 
ons in God; or, which is the ſame Thing, 

that we know of any that he can have: that 
is, becauſe we apprehend God to be a perfect 
moral Agent, we deny him to be any moral 
Agent at all. But the Abſurdity is too evi- 

dent. 


Gop therefore, whoſe Wiſdom and Pow - All parti- 
er is bounded by nothing but natural Impoſſi- Otligat- 
bllities, is in all his Actions obliged, by the ons in- 
rcal Natures and Proportions of all Things. cluded in 

In- the gene- 
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SE r. Inferior rational Beings are under the ſame Ob- 

IV. ligations ſo far as their Wiſdom and Power, 
wa—duely attended to, can reach; and ſuch Be- 
ral ens ol ings can never act ſuitably to their Natures, 


{ 

| _— or comply with their moral Obligations, ll © 
ing to the without a conſtant Exertion of all their Will © 
Naturesof Power, according to their Circumſtances, in Wil © 
rng. the Diſcovery of "Truth, (fuch firſt as molt 
concern them, and ſo on) and in the Practice Wl . 

of Virtue ; and all the particular Obligation Wl . 


that they are, or can, at any Time, be un- c 
der, muſt be ſuch as are included by this 
general Rule ; and are moral Duties only by 
Virtue of its Force; and whatſoever is re- 4 
quired of them by the Will of God, or am Wi c; 
other Being; or by the Proſpect of any Hap- 
pineſs or Freedom from Pain, can oblige 
them only, as rational Agents, by their lying 7 
under this everlaſting Rule of Action; and » 
that which does not oblige them as rational 
Agents, can be no moral Obligation at all. K 


I need not add, that all Virtue is eſſen- 
tially private, and cannot be the Subject of Bi g. 
any Authority whatever. It is directly con. R. 
trary to Reaſon to act by the Command a 40 
another, till it be found reaſonable fo ta do; M 
and then Reaſon and private Judgment be- ett 
come the Rule, and Authority becomes only 

a Subject of Judgment. ö 
| 5 f 
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Ir any think that moral Obligations can SecT. 
be founded on any natural Inſtinct, or more! IV. 
Senſe, as it is called, they muſt diſtinguiſh —w— 
this Capacity from the Perception of Truth, Oblia- 
and from a Senſe of Pleaſure in certain Acti- tion not 
ons, and the contrary. The former is the founded 
Criterion I contend for ; the latter, far from * — 
being the Rule of Action to moral Agents, ; 
is either mere ſenſitive and brutal Appetite, 
or the Subject of the rational Judgment. Be- 
ſides, this moral Senſe is in all rational Beings, 
neceſſary, or not. If neceſſary, it can be no 
other than the Reſult of Reaſon; and ſo is 
that moral Judgment of Truth, by which 
God and all moral Agents are obliged. If 
not, then may Virtue be one Thing in God 
and another in all the rational Beings he has 
made; nay, moral Good and Evil muſt thus 
be indifferent, and Names only; and ſo we 
are inquiring after that which has no real 
Exiſtence. 


Tux Vill of God, and of any other Being In what 
that has a Right to command, as well as a manner 
Regard to Happineſs and Averſion to Pain, url 
does lay very big Obligations on rational © Happi- 
Minds, in virtue of this- firſt, general and ne, 
eternal Law of Reaſon : but neither any one, obliges 
nor all of them together, can poſſibly lay any Bein 
moral Obligation on a rational Being, con- * 
'trary to or ſeparate from this great Law; any 

| more 
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SECT: more than the Nature of Truth, or the eter. 
IV. nal Differences of Things, or the Rule of 
CH everlaſting Righteouſneſs, can be altered, by 
the Proſpect of the greateſt poſſible Happi. 
neſs or Miſery, or by the Will of any Being, 
even that of God himſelf. The Will of God 
is neceſſarily under the Obligations of Truth 
and Right; and it is as much more certainly 
determined by them, than the Will of any 
inferior rational Being, as he is infinitely 
more perfect than any of his Creatures. 


Virtue I MicGuT here take notice of the Difference 
and Reli- between Virtue and Religion, which ſome 
you, in have ener ar needful to diſtinguiſh. The 
Senſe dif- former is the Practice of Reaſon, the latter 
_ or more properly Compliance with the Will of 
the ſame. God. But as Religion, in this Senſe, would 
not be Virtue, unleſs it were reaſonadle ; and 
as all Beings muſt be under this Obligation 
the Supreme only excepted, and therefor 
Religion can only mean certain Circumſtance 
or Obſedts of Virtue, as there are ſome alſo 
| iarly proper to God only; and as thc 
ractice of Religion therefore is reaſonable 
as well as the Practice of Reaſon, under the 
Inſpection of our great Judge, religious ; | 

chuſe here not to aiRinguiſh Ru 


SECTION 


ö ee 
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SECTION V. 
of HUMAN VIRTUE. 


AVING thus laid down the general 8 c 7, 
Rule of Action to all rational Beings, V. 

to which therefore Man is neceſſarily ſubject, Ay v 

ſo far as he is rational, I ſhall now take a 

View of the particular Duties of Man, and 

then ſhew how ſome great Inſtances of it 

ariſe from this general Principle. 


Tuo' the Nature of Virtue and the Rule The Rule 
of Action, in general, to rational Beings, do — Action 
ne- 


dot alter with the different Capacities and rl t at, 
1 8 Perfettions of ſuch Beings ; yet the particu- varies in 
N, lar Inſtances of Virtue, and the Actions that the par- 
8 Reaſon and Truth require to be done by 71h 
- any particular moral Agent, depend altoge - tions, 

0 


ther upon the Powers and Circumſtances of 
ſuch Agent: that is, tho' every Action that 
is fit and reaſonable to be done by any one 
rational Being, would alſo be fit and reaſon- 
able to be done by any other rational Being, 
in the ſame Circumſtances ; yet the Capacities 
and Circumſtances of all rational Beings, al- 
tering according to their different Perfections, 


NW the Rule of Action muſt ariſe from the real =: 


” - 
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8 ECT. Circumſtances they are in; and therefore, 
V. tho' the general Rule be the ſame, yet the 
— 


particular Obligations of icular Beings, 
and of Man, muſt be gathered from ſuch 
Truths of their Circumſtances as their Acti- 
ons may at any time relate to. It has been 


ſufficient, in order to include Man under the 


general Rule, to. make 9 his moral Ca- 
ity only; but in order to ſhey his par- 
ticular Obligations, we muſt more fully con- 


ſider his Nature and 1 


Ir we would take in every Obligation, 
actual and poſſible, we muſt conſider eve 
actual and Peofdble Circumſtance in which 


the Agent is, or may be; but my Deſign is 
only to ſet forth the 75 eateſt. and moſt im- 
ay Obligations o 


Men, and to ſhew 
ow they . ariſe from the general Principle 
down ; and therefore it is only needful 

to remark the greateſt, and moſt obvious, and 
important Capacities, and Relations. of his 


rey Nature, and Circumſtances. 


Tux whole Duty of Man is juſtly divided 
into the Obligations he lies under to God, to 
his Fellow-Creatures, and to. Himſelf; and 


therefore the more general and important 


Truths relating to the Natures and Circum- 


ſtances of all theſe Beings, © to which he i is re- 
_ Hated, 


. 2 &0 ms. 
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lated, muſt be conſidered, in order to * SE - e. 
his general Obli 

ge gatzons. 

He Rx let me vbſerve, by the way, that Indiffe- 
all Actions that do no way relate to any ratio- rent 
nal or ſenſible Beings, if ſuch there are, can in an 
noSenſe be moral, but are perfectly ind; iferent. 
Ido not mean, that no Actions are moral 
but ſuch as reſpect Pleaſure and Pain: This 
would deſtroy all Obligations from the Con- 
ſiderations of the divine Nature, which can 
no way be affected by us; and all that relate 
to our Fellow-Creatures that do not affect 
their Happineſs, which are very many; and 
alſo many Duties we owe ourſelves, ſeparate 
from any Self- Intereſt. Beſides that with 
regard to Pleaſure itſelf, Actions are not mo- 
ral, only as they reſpect it; for then to give 
Pleaſure — be * richt and reaſon- 
able, whereas not the Application of Pleas 
ſure and Pain according to their Natures only, 
s morally fit or reaſonable, but the right Ap- 
plication of them, as Things and Circum- 
ſtances do. in Reaſon require. What I mean 
is, that all material and inſenſible Things can 
only reaſonably be regarded in our Actions, 
according to their Uſes, and proper Applica- 
tions to rational and ſenſible Beings. 


— different Circumſtances of Achs Manyln- 


and their Degrees of | a are infinite; Buy 


and 
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S2 Or. and tho” the moral Obligations in many Acti- 
V. ons are very ſmall and few, yet whether in 
a Inſtance they are none, or quite incon- 
— * ſiderable, I very much queſtion. However, 
* reſted, | All rational Beings are, in all Caſes, to ares 
ſonably, ſo far as they can diſcern any moral 
Obligations, or Truths that require to be ob- 
ſerved. Many Actions are fit to be done, 
whoſe moral Obligations are far removed from 
any _Confideration of Benefit or Advantage to 
any Part of the Univerſe, and are, in them- 
ſelves alone, reaſonable, and fit for moral 
Agents to perform. Such are all proper In- 
ſtances of Duty towards God; who is never 
ſuppoſed, to be intereſted in our Services. And 
; altho' our on Pleaſure or Advantage may be 
found in them, according to the kind Con- 
ſtitution oſ God, yet theſe are not the Ground 
or Objects of our right Action in theſe In- 
Ghote. Such alſo are many Duties we ow: 
to one another; as Gratitude, where we hav 
no Capacity of returning Favours, or even of 
acknowledging them; yet this Senſe of Mind 
Duty? ſo is Eſteem and Reſpect toward 
8 Men, altho' our Actions 7 
1 Other Inſtances might 
be mentioned ; and. altho, according to the 
good Pleaſure of God, the ri ight Diſtribution 
of Happineſs makes up the moſt of our Duty 
to Men, yet that is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, only 
the daher of our right Acton, — 
me 
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Object of it; which can only be ger. 
the Reaſonableneſs of ſuch Diſtribution, as V. 
appears plainly, in that our Obligations to pro- —- 
mote every one's Happineſs differ in them- 
ſelves. Inſtances of this kind, . our 


mediate 


Duty towards ourſelves, are the 

moſt difficult to diſtinguiſh. And herein, 
by the way, appears the great Bounty of our 
Creator, in 'making our Duty towards our- 
ſelves; in which we have the moſt to do, fo 
much our Intereſt : and yet even here, ſome 
Inſtances” are obvious- to a careful Obſerver. 


Such I take all Duties of Self-denial, and Im- 


provements of our rational Powers to be: 
for do they not conſiſt in wiſe and juſt Ab- 
ſtinences from many Inſtances and Degrees of 
Pleaſure, which is our own immediate Happi- 
neſs; and a Choice of rational Conduct, diſtinct 
from, and ſometimes in Oppoſition to, Plea- 
ſure ? And altho herein we may be ſaid to 
prefer rational Pleaſures, and do indeed beſt 
ſecure our Reliſh of ſenſual ones; neverthe- 
leſs it cannot be ſaid that Pleaſure is our 
Object, or even Subject of Action; ſince our 
Am is only the Reaſonableneſs of ſuch Con- 
duct, and the Improvement of our rational 
Faculties; which, if allowed to be Pleaſures, 
are quite different from ſenſual ones, or ra- 
ther in kind above them; and the natural 

Conſtitution of God, indeed to the 


real Happineſs of ſuch Beings as we are. But N 
15 .G 2 the 
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. or. 8 1 „ is, how to judge and act 


moral Obligations and the 
EI — * — and Pain are mixed, and 
cContradicr one another. I take the moral 

| to be plain, however hard it ma 

them. ſome Circumſtances to Ava: = 


Intereſt I N thi firſt, Place a Regard to Intereſt, 
| — Pleaſure or Pain, lays no moral Obli tion, 
: but where Actions felate to them only ; in 


Caſes it Which Caſe the — pineſs is ever 


Glien an reaſonable to be c ; and — Happi- 
ons Nefles interfere, — is to be taken; 
as of Pains, the leſs. And fince they may 

| interfere, and fo create an Obligation con- 
trary ways, if they were the Ground of Ob. 
ligation, (Which is abſurd; and cannot be ſaid 

of Reaſon and Truth, Which are ever on 

one Side of an Action only ;) hence the Ab- 
ſurdity of making them the Foundations of 
I or a r 1 is "oy obſery- 

r 
can ne- W a vote Trath wind Reaſon 

8 * certain Actions, no Intereſt of Pleaſure ot 
on of Pain can alter the Obligation, or be of any 
Freak eaſon, Force at all; ſince in that Caſe, a leſs Plea- 
| 83 ſure, or even Pain is to be choſen, (not in- 
dinate to deed for its own Sake; which is abſurd, but) 
it. for the Sake of Virtue, Reaſon, or Truth 

whic 
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which moral and rational Beings are obliged 8E CT. 
always to obſerve, 5 „ 


Wr may ſee. this very plainly in an In- 
ſtance, If the Reaſon that I have for doing 
any certain Action be only ſome evident Ad- 
vantage, the interfering of ſome greater In- 

tereſt, or Pleaſure, or Pain, is a good Reaſon 
for acting otherwiſe. But if my Reaſon for 
acting thus be ſome moral Fitneſs, or Truths 
in the Nature of Things, or ſome lawful 
Authority, not affected by the Intervention 
of Pleaſure or Pain; the Obligation remains 
the ſame, whatever I loſe or ſuffer; and fo 
does the Reaſonableneſs of the Action. Again, 
tho I would not do any certain Action, be- 
cauſe of ſome Pain or Uneaſineſs attending it, 
but for the Sake of ſome greater Pleaſure, 
or the avoiding ſome greater Pain, by doing 
it; this may juſtify the Action; yet if I 
would not do an Action, becauſe it was ab- 
ſolutely unfit to be done, or forbidden by any 
lawful Authority, no Pleaſure or Pain ought 
to induce me to do it ; I fay, ought, becauſe 
no Weakneſs of any rational Being will: ju- 
ſtify, however it may excuſe it,  befqre a 
merciful as well as righteous Judge. Ho- 
neſt and ſincere Men do right ar virtuous 
Actions, thro' a Conſcience of their Duty, 
whether Pleaſure or Pain attend ſuch Practice. 
And tho' they. may not be able to diſtinguiſh 
* 4 nicely 
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or expreſs their Senſe exactly, they 
ſee n this Law of Nature an T ruth 


— plainly, and conſtantly obſerve it: and they 


feel the Force of i it moſt of all, when it 0 
of all c err tins.” So little do 
, they imagine Pleaſure to be the Rule of 


Virtue, 8 | | 
'Tars' en S to be the Caſe: Mora 
Obligations never do or can interfere, but 
moral Obligations and Happinefs may. The 
former cannot give way without Guilt, tho' 
joy latter may and ought. Let it alſo be 
added, that the Breach of a Obligation 
2 repaired or undone, wt the 
N Neglect 0 ff Happineſs ' in "ticks Caſes, both 
can and will be made up to the Practiſers of 
| Virtue, by the great Author of Happineſi, 
and moral Governor of the Univerſe : 1 ot to 
fay how cafily we miſtake our Pleaſures and 
Pains. * Hence it is, that the Obligation to 
the Practice of Virtue, 8 ſuch Practice 
would, as it ſeems, furel Miſery to 
the Aft, would be an a rd d Conn en 
e ref the if there were not a moral Gover- 
2 the World, upon whom virtuous Be- 
depend for lan ineſs in the Prac- 
tes of ittue. So W er alt moral and 
virtuous Beings muſt be inſenſible to Pleaſure 
and Pain, or Pleaſure muſt always in all 
Circumſtances have attended Virtue, [ages 
2171 F 
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obſerve them, according to its Capaci 
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or which is true in Fact; or elſe (which is S EGT. 


the Truth) there muſt be a moral Governor v. 
of the Univerſe. * 1 


B rrORRH I proceed to the particular In- Omidi- 
ſtances of human Duty, I ſhould obſerve, ons in- 
that Omi ſſions, ſeen and intended by the Mind, 3 
differ not from Actions, and require juſt the Nature of 
ſame Capacities, and moral Perception, and moral 
Agency, that poſitive Actions do. And Actions. 
Obligations to omit certain Actions, that do 
not lye before the Mind, can poſſibly no 
otherwiſe bind any Being, than to ſee and 
ties and 
Circumſtances. Only it is always in our 
Power not to do, what we ſee we ought, not 

to do, tho' not always to ſee all the Truths 
and Relations that would oblige us to act, or 
not to act. So little ground is there to cen- 
ſure Man's Omiſſions, Actions, and Princi- 
ples, in many Caſes. 


Tx Practice of Virtue therefore conſiſts Virtue 
in, the actual Regard that the Mind pays to er ona 
Truth, that is, the real Circumſtances and reſpect- 
Relations of Things in which it ſtands. Or ing Man. 
Virtue is, the Practice of Reaſon in its juſt 
Extent, according to the Capacities and Cir- 
cumſtances of any Being. Therefore God, 
whoſe Wiſdom is perfect, and whoſe Power 
is infinite, is obliged by the eternal and ne- 
G 4 ceſlary 
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Sgr. ceſſary Relations of all things, to ſuch Acti- 
V. ons as the real Natures of all things do re- | 
L— quire. No Defect of Knowledge can bound | 
his Conſcience of Right, or require his Search | 
after Truth; and no Limitation of his Power | 
can prevent the Effet of what he wills. | 
The Rule is the fame to all imperfect moral 
Agents, and in particular to Man. But his 
Knowledge and Power being greatly bound- 
ed, his particular Obligations are thence alſo 
Iimited. His imperfect Knowledge admits 
of Increaſe, and requires conſtant Search af. 
ter Truth, according to his Circumſtances 
and His limited Power reduces his Obli 
tion to the actual Practice of Virtue, to 
of his faithful Endeavours. 


Reſpets _ VIRTUE therefore in Man may be conſider- 
Princi- ed either as reſpecting. his Principles, or the 
ps and Conformity of his Behaviour to them. The 
Virtue reſpecting his Principles, can only be 
meaſured by that actual and voluntary Love 

of Truth, and faithful Induſtry of Inquiry 

with which thoſe Principles are embraced : 


* Tt is very obſervable, eſpecially in Men that think 
little, how evidently Integrity con not in being in | 
the Right, but in doing that which ſeems to the Mind to ly 
be ſo: inſomuch that it is hard to ſay what Principle of We 
Truth is ſo plain and evident, as not to be capable of be- | 
ing 5 rejected by ſuch fhort-ſighted Beings as we hs 
are, Of all moral Obligations, that of doing as we _— 
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and the Virtue reſpecting his Behaviour, by Sx c T. 
the conſtant' and uniform Endeavour with V. 
which he conforms to the Dictates of hi 
Conſcience, according to his Powers, Aſſiſt- | 
ances, and Oppoſitions *. | | 


VIRTuꝝ 6 eſſentially actiue, as has been This in 
before obſerved,” and therefore the Diſtincti- She 
on between Principles and Practice muſt be be under- 
underſtood accordingly. The Obligation to ſtood. 
any virtuous Practice ariſes from the Senſe of 

moral Good or Evil, Right or Wrong, at the 

Time of Action, in the Mind of the Agent; 

and the Obligation to any Principle or due 
Apprehenſion of Truth ariſes alſo from the 

Senſe of moral Good and Evil reſpecting the 
Principle, or that Love of, and Attention to, 

Truth, which the Mind perceives it ought at 

any Time to exert. So that we are obliged 

to perform thoſe Actions, and alſo to exert 

that Attention to Truth, which our Conſci- 

ence informs us is our Duty in any Circum- 

ſtance. -- And hence we are chargeable with 

the Neglect of thoſe Actions, and alſo with 


it reaſonable to be done by, and in Conſequence of free- 
ly allowing others to judge for themſelves, as we think 
we have a Right to do, ſeems to be the moſt obvious to 
every Capacity, And yet how often, not to ſay general- 
ly, has Perſecution in ſome Kind or Degree prevailed, 
and been defended too, by all Parties and Profeſſions, 
aud that alſo by wiſe and virtuous Men among them. 


that 


o; / Human Firin. 
SECT: that Neglect of Attention, which our Con- 
V. ſeience did require; not with the Neglect of 
—choſe Actions which we ought to have 
| known to have been our Duty, as is com- 
monly by Miſtake affirmed ; for we cannot 
be obliged to attend, and alſo to act in Parſy 
aance of that Attention,” at the ſame Inſtant 
Ihe true Circumſtances of Things there- 
fore in which we are, together with our Con: 
ſcience of Right and Wrong, is is ever the Rule 
of our FIRE Action. | Ms 
+. 
| The Me- NCE it t follows, that there can be no 
nde O. Merit in right Opinion, Aſſent to Truth, er 
pinion what is called xy, but only in the De- 
what. gree of Virtue with which Truth, or perhaps 
Error, is embraced ; ſo little Reafor? is there 
for perſecuting thoſe that we think are in the 
wrong: and alſo that Actions cannot be 
materially Good or Bad, but only as they are 
conformable or contrary to the Dictates of the 
Conſcience: and further, that all Virtue is el- 
ſentially private, and an internal Act of the 
Mind. The actual Love of Truth is the only 
virtuous Principle, and Obedience to Conſci 


ence is the only virtuous Practice. In God, bis 


| perfect Nature excludes all need of Endes- 
vour; in all imperfect Beings, faithful En- 
dercn is the e of their Virtue. 
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Concerning G O D. 


SHALL now confider Wot of the moſt 8E cr. 
important moral Obligations of Man, with VI. 
Reſpect: to God, in the firſt Place; and — 
therefore it will be neceſſary to ſhew ſome 
farther Particulars, of the Nature, and Perfec- 
tions, and Relations of God; and ſome far- 
ther Capacities and Relations of Man, from 
whence theſe Obligations flow. 


Now concerning God, beſides that he i is, 
a has been ſhewn, an eternal, neceſſary, in- 
dependent, infinite, unchangeable, almigh- 
ty, allwiſe, and perfect moral Agent; he is 
alſo to be — 2 in ale OR follow- 
1 e 


"Frazer, as ie! in the beſt poſſible God ex- 
Manner, and having all natural and moral R —— 
Perfections. Thus he is the moſt: excellent in the 
of all poſſible Beings, to be compared to moſt = 
none. There is no Nature that he does not — 
infigitely- excell, in its higheſt Capacity 
When ende I do ſuppoſe God not ſenſible 
to Pleaſure or Pain, it is becauſe I ſuppoſe 
his Nature infinitely ſuperior to ſuch Aﬀec- 


tions ; 


92 
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SECT. tions ; not wanting Ha pineſs, but altogether 
VI. 
ing is evident, - becauſe he is the Author of 


fect. And in this beſt Manner he does exiſt 


is moſt beautifully expreſſed) exhauſt, as it 


fity of his Nature, the Unity of God could 
the Exiſtence of ſome One Being is, to the 
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above it : that he is this moſt excellent Be- 


all real and poſſible Excellence; and Neceſſity 
of Exiſtence cannot ſuppoſe any poſſible De- 


infinitely, which leads me to obſerve, | 


AG ath, that He is but One, He does (a 


were, all this beſt Manner of exiſting. To 
fay any other does ſo exiſt, is to deny his 
Infinity. Two infinite Beings of the ſame 
Nature being impoſſible, as two infinite Spa- 
ces, or two Eternities which is abſurd. - If 
both are infinite, they muſt either be of the 
ſame Nature, or Eſſence; and ſo muſt coin- 
cide; or 'of contrary Natures, and fo deſtroy 
each other, as Negative and Affirmative; or of 
difterent Natures, and then neither would be 
perfect, but each want what the other had, 
and there would be a Genus or ſuppoſable 
Nature ſuperior to either of them. Indeed 
if this one Being did not exiſt by the Neceſ- 
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not be demonſtrated : for however neceſſary 


Production of thoſe Things which do exiſt ; 
yet is there no Abſurdity in ſuppoſing more 
than One to have been the FF - 4 at 
each of his own ſeparate and independent 
IL £39 Part; 


SH © 


Concerning 80... 
part: but Neceſſity of Exiſtence, inferring Sz ct 
neceflarily Infinity and Eternity, is demon- 
ſtrably the Foundation of one only ſupream 
Cauſe, Author and Diſpoſer of all T hings. 


A AN, God muſt be a Spirit, or an 111 Is imma- 
material Subſtance. I mean, that none of **! 


the Properties of Matter can be aſcribed to 
God. They are evidently Marks of Imper- 
fection. Diviſibility, Extenſion, Solidity, 
all contradict his Infinity. I do not mean to 
ſay, that God is ſuch a Spirit as we are, or 
that his Subſtance is at all to be conceived by 
us. There are doubtleſs infinite Degrees of 
Excellency in immaterial Subſtances; and 
God muſt neceſſarily excell all poſſible Pro- 
ductions of his Will, as in all other Perfecti- 
ons, ſo alſo, in that of his Subſtance- We 
know very little of Subſtance in general; on- 
ly this we may affirm ; that no Subſtance 
whoſe Properties are imperfect, can belong to 

God, and therefore that Matter cannot. I 


4 


purpoſely re by many Arguments that 
might be brought to 3 my Aſſertions. 
If they do but appear clear from what I ob- 
ſerye, it is all I intend, 


 AGA1N, the ſupreme Being muſt be the i 
conſtant Director and Diſpoſer of all Things: ve.” 

Or there muſt be an univerſal Providence ex- Gover- 

ereiſed by God. He is neceſſarily preſent nor. 


every 
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cr. every where; without which indeed he could 
VI. not act immediately; and ſuch neceſſary In- 
— {trumentality as his Abſence would ſuppoſe 
is contrary to his Perfection. He muſt know 
all Things and their Circumſtances. Add to 
this his almighty Power, by which al 
Things are / equally eaſy to him and intirch 
free from any poſſible Difficulty, And far- 
ther, the Dependenee of all Beings could not 
be abſolute and conſtant upon him, if he could 
not always himſelf interpoſe as Reaſon did 
require. In him therefore ſtrictly, all Thing 

live, and move, and have their Being. 


General THE only Queſtion is, how far this Pro- 
Methods vidence does extend, and how far Beings arc 
22 left to the Laws of their Natures. Now it 
dence is plain; that all the Parts of the Univerſe, 
may, and that are not themſelves Agents, are, ſo far a 
2 they are not ſubject to the Agency of | other 
— in Beings, acted upon by him alone. That z, 
the Af- their Natures and Properties are no other 
—4 of than the Effects of his Will; and theſe can- 
World. not be altered, only applied and uſed by other 
Agents. All natural Agents, that are only 

ſubject to the Impreſſions of Pleaſure and 

Pain, can only be affected by ſuch Motives; 

and by theſe God is ever able to ſecure, not 
the Neceſſity, which is abſurd, but the Cer- 
d̃sainty of their Actions. The Actions of mo- 
ral Agents may be ſecured according to — 

* of 
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perfections or Imperfections, by ſuch rati- Sx Or. 
onal Conſiderations, or Proſpects of Happi- VI. 
neſs or Miſery as are at any Time needful ; —v—= 
Reaſon determining them in Proportion to 
their Virtue, and Pleaſure and Pain in Pro- 
portion to their Senſibility; which may, I 
doubt not, be increaſed to the Deſtruction of 
all moral Agency i in imperfect. Beings. By 
theſe Means it is moſt evidently in the Pow- 
er of God to controul all Natures and Actions 
in the Univerſe; not to mention the Creation 
or Annihilation of any Beings, to any Pur- 
poſe. Now, how far God does thus inter- 
poſe, to alter the Courſe of Nature, as it is 
F called, and ſo lay the Reaſons and Mo- 

0 tives before different Agents, and to cre- 

it ate, or take away any Beings, 1s indeed im- 

J poſſible to be faid. And as it is impoſſible, 

18 ſo is it of no Manner of Importance to us; 

t ſince it is enough, to all the Purpoſes of our 

J Dependence and Truſt, that he can always 

r interpoſe, and that he does too, whenever his 

5 own perfect Wiſdom and Goodneſs, or the 

7 Occafions or Happineſs of any Part of the U- 

y niverſe do properly require it; - eſpecially 
when we confider the many Witneſſes we 
55 
ot 
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2. Fe fo 


haye of his conſtant and general Care, fo far 

as our Knowledge and narrow Sphere reach- 
-es; and ſome very particular and extraordi- 
o- WI Pary Inſtances of his more immediate Con- 
ir cern for our World and State. The * 
[- | an 


d \ 
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Sz cT. and Manners. in which perfect Wiſdom and 

VI. Power may bring about certain Actions and | 

—— Events, even of free Beings, muſt neceſſarily | 

be infinite; and how far the conſtant Laws F 

of Nature, the natural, virtuous, and vicious 

Actions of Beings, may, by the Contrivance 

of an infinitely perfect Deſigner, anſwer the ; 

natural and rudicial Expectations of all intel. 

ligent Beings, is impoſſible to conceive, þ 

However, there being ſurely a Power able at WW 

all Times, and in-all Circumſtances, to in- ( 

terpoſe, the Will of God muſt ever neceſſa- f 

rily take Place, according to infinite Wiſdom Wl +1 

and Goodneſs ; and there is no poſſible Caſe n 

in which a rational Truſt can fail. 2 


God is AGAIN, God muſt needs be conſidered p 
the moſt as an univerſal and rightful Governor of all f 
__— Beings. All things that do exiſt belong to ne 
lienable God, as they are the mere Productions of his of 
Proprie- Will; ſo that it is not poſſible for him to Wl o. 
__ all part with his ſole Right and Property in them; u 
- 5? as all Creatures may, ſo far as they are capa- Ml .. 
ble. of any Right, in moſt Particulars, to Wl . 

one another. The Truth is, God has an D 
original and unalienable Right to all Things, WM 

and can only grant the Uſe of any Thing, or fe. 

lend it to any Being, for ſo long a Time as : 

he thinks fit; the ſole Property always ne- 5 
ceſſarily remaining in him. Thus all that 

we do, or can call our own, is nothing but 65 At 
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Uſe or Employment of it, till ſome other Be- 
ing, by Nature, Gift, or Law, ſucceeds to it, 
or till God himſelf reſumes it. So neceſſarily 
are all our Powers and Poſſeſſions only Ta- 
lents entruſted to our Care. But the Right 
that God has to all Things is neceſſary, and 
unalienable. For the ſame Reaſon, his Will 
is ſupreme in the Univerſe ; and as it cannot 
be controuled, ſo it ought ever to be obeyed. 
The inanimate Part of the Creation is neceſ- 
farily what he wills it to be. All mere ſen- 
ſible Agents, do invariably act according to 
the Laws of their Natures, and obey, if I 
may fo fay, the immediate Senſations they 
are under. Moral Agents only can properly 


97 
SECT, 

VI. 
— — 
and poſ- 
ſeſſed of 
the ſulleſt 
Suprem- 


acy over 
them; 


diſobey the Laws of their Natures, and ſuch 


Powers as may be abuſed, are eſſential to 
ſuch Beings. Naturally indeed, they can 
no more reſiſt the Will of God, than any 
other Part of the Creation. The Will of God, 
or the Effects of his Will, muſt inevitably 
take Place, whether, in Conſequence of it, mo- 
ral Beings are approved, or condemned; but 
what he wills them to do, or wills to be their 
Duty, muſt of Neceflity be in heir Power, 
or ſubject to their Agency, and muſt con- 
ſequently depend on tem only. His Su- 
premacy conſiſts, as in the other Part of 
the Creation, in bringing to paſs what he 


wills, ſo here, in preſcribing the Rule of 


Action to all moral Agents. This he does, 


98 
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by creating the ſeveral Natures, Properties, 
and Affections of Things, from whence, as 


fee has been ſhewn, their Obligations neceſſarily 


ariſe ; ' or by interpoſing by any other Sig- 
nification of his Will, which cannot con- 
tradict the former Obli igations, tho' it may, 
by virtue of them, lay new and different 


ones. God cannot alter any eternal and ne- 


Obligations that moral Agents lie un- 
der; ſince theſe do equally or more ſtrong) 
bind God himſelf; but in all other Caſes, 
he may diſpoſe of his own, which is the 


Univerſe, and require what Actions he 


| — of any moral Agent. So that al 


and the 


ings are by Nature and Neceſſity ſubjet 
to os, and his Will always does and 
ought to take place; ſince; there can be no 


| poſſible Exception, but where he canno 


will or command; which is only. in all nz 
tural and moral Impoſſibilities. The whole 
natural and ſenſible World is not more ne- 
ceſſarily ſubject to him, than the whole mon 
World ought freely and rationally to be; fince 
the Effects and Actions of the one are not 
more neceſſary and certain, than the Oblig# 
tions and Duty of the other. This is plainly 
the moſt neceſſary and abſolute Supremacj 
that can poſſibly be; and it is, and can be 
in God only. 


ONCE more; we are naturally led in ou 


11 — of Apprehenſions of God, to conſider him un- 


det 
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der the Character of a judge over the Acti- SE Cr. 


ons of ſuch Beings as are, by their Natures, 
accountable. That he knows and is acquaint- 


VI, 


_— — 
ed with all Things and Actions is moſt evi- 2 


which a- 


ions, 


dent. That he does approve and diſapprove lone are 
of certain Actions, is as ſure as that there is properly 


any Difference in Things, or Actions that are 


morally good and evil, right or wrong, fit oro Ap- 


the 


es of 


unfit, reaſonable. or unreaſonable. This is probation 
clear. Now all Natures and natural Actions, or Diſ- 


he cannot but approve, as they are no other 
than what he wills to be ; therefore they are 
naturally good; their Goodneſs conſiſting on- 
ly in being what he wills. But theſe are for 
that very Reaſon neither Good nor Evil in 
thoſe Beings, in a moral Senſe, and therefore 
not ſubject to any ſuch Approbation or Diſ- 
like as 1s proper to virtuous and vicious Acti- 
ons. Such Beings alone, as are capable of 


theſe Actions, can be the * of God's 


moral Judgment ; and ſuch they muſt be, 
ſince he cannot but know the Nature and 
Circumſtances of all Beings, and their Acti- 
ons; and cannot but approve, or diſlike their 
Actions, according to the true Natures of 


pleaſures 


them. And that alſo muſt be according to 


their Appearance in the Mind of that conſcious 
Being, that performs them, when duely con- 
fidered ; becauſe this conſtitutes the Obliga- 
tion of ſuch Being; and God ſees all Things 
as they really are. I think too, that the Fa- 
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SECT. vour or Diſpleaſure of God towards the Au- 
VI. thors of theſe Actions, muſt follow ſuch Ap- 
probation or Diſlike; ſince virtuous Actions 
are ſtrict Obedience to his Will, Images of 
his own perfect Rectitude, and the only poſ- 
ſible Way to his Favour; and vicious ones 
are, on 4 other Hand, ftrict Diſobedience, 
contrary to his Rectitude, and the only poſſi- 

ble Means. of incurring his Anger. - For if 
there is any ſuch Thing as the Favour or Dil- } 
pleaſure of God, Goodwill or Reſentment ; 
if there be any Merit or Demerit in his Sight; 
it muſt belong to ſuch. virtuous or vicious 
Beings ; fince all other Beings and Actions 
are ſuch as he makes and wills them to be. 
Virtue and Vice only are Actions performed 
upon Choice and Principle, and therefore 
capable of his Reward or Puniſhment. It 
ſeems but reaſonable and fit that a perfect 
Being, who 1s intimate to all Natures, at all 
Times, ſhould diſtinguiſh virtuous and vici. 
ous Beings, in ſome Time and Manner, and 
ſhould favour and ſupport the one, and diſ- 
| 2 and puniſh tho other. Nay, it is 
ſſary to = Support of all imperfect mo- 
* —— that there ſhould be a moral 
Governor and Judge of the whole World, 
which can only be God; and the more 7 

perfect the State of any moral Agent is, ſo 
much more Need, and ſo much more Evi- 

dence there is, of this great Truth. 
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BuT when, and where, this Diſtinction Sz cr. 
will be made, is not ſo clear to our Reaſon. VI. 
This our World and State is not the Place . gy 
very plainly. Here is too great Mixture, and a point- 
too indiſcriminate a Diſtribution of Good and ed ſome 
Evil; Vice being permitted, and Virtue left future 
to undeoldable Inconveniences; each, proper . 
to a State of Trial, but neither deſigned tO tion. 
diſtinguiſh moral Characters. Nevertheleſs, 
ſince Virtue and Vice are real Differences of 
Action, the one ſuch as becomes a reaſonable 
Being, the other ſuch as Reaſon condemns; 
ſince their different Natures are neceſſarily 
known to God, and he does conſtantly ap- 
prove the one, and diſlike the other; ſince 
his Favour or Diſpleaſure does accordingly 
follow moral Beings, as their Actions are thus 
good or evil; and fince this World is not the 
Place of that Diſtinction which he will cer- 
tainly make between the virtuous and vicious; 
it remains that there muſt be ſome State of 
our Exiſtence after this, in which all moral 
Agents will be dealt with according to their 
different moral Characters, and where God 
wilt appear to be, in the final Diftribution 
of Happineſs or Miſery, the Tokens of his 
Favour and Diſpleaſure, what he really now 
is, in his Approbation and Diſlike, the Judge 


of all the moral World. 
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SECT. Tursz two laſt Conſiderations of God, as 

VI. an univerſal Governor, and as a Judge, lay 

WW. the Foundation of his Right to our Obedi- 

he has a ENCE, and of the Reaſonableneſs of any ex- 

Right to traordinary Signification of his Will and De- 

our Obe- ſigns, over and above the bare Deductions of 

— 4 in Reaſon, to any Part of the moral World. 

Circum- For it is plain, that the Will of God, as it 

ſtance. coincides with all moral Obligations, and en- 

| forces them on all his rational Creatures, fo 

it does alſo further moſt indiſpenſably oblige 

all moral Agents, wherever it does appear. 

And thus it may become the ſupreme Gover- 

nor to interpoſe, and moral Beings are ob- 
liged to obey. | 


Atoms AGAIN; as he does neceſſarily judge, and 
thence, approve or condemn all moral Agents accord- 
and the ing to their Behaviour, and yet does not think 


3 fit to interpoſe in everyState of their Exiſtence, 


ariſes a in order to ſhew this his Approbation or 
Ground Diſlike, which might be inconſiſtent with a 
* State of Trial; and this Favour and Diſplea- 
would | ſure of God are moſt of all obſcure, (tho 
| ſome ever certain in the Judgment of right Rea- 
3 od ſon,) in the Imperfection and Corruption 
3 of any State; and farther, ſince this our 
lar man- State is manifeſtly very imperfect and cor- 
ner in- rupt, and the viſible Diſtinction of virtuous 
_— and vicious Beings in it, is very ſmall, and 
World. hardly diſcernable: J fay, conſidering all 


this, 
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this, it ſeems very fit, and becoming the 8E. 
univerſal moral judge, to interpoſe in our VI. 
World, and to declare in ſome meaſure hi 
preſent Approbation or Diſlike to Virtue and 

Vice, and his final Reſolution to reward or 
puniſh them. Add to this, the Darkneſs 

and Difficulty that muſt needs attend fo 
imperfect and corrupt a State, and the Diſ- 
couragement and Fear, not to ſay Deſpair, 

that muſt often affect the Hearts of weak 

and frail Beings in ſuch a State, eſpecially 
under a Senſe of any real Guilt, (and who is 

that moſt virtuous One among us that is free?) 

and the Conſideration of the kind and good 

Will of God to all his Creatures ; and it will 

not be incredible and ſurpriſing, (nay will 

it not be a reaſonable and humble Expecta- 

tion ?) that the great Governor and Judge 

of the World ſhould ſupply theſe Defects, 

and ſupport ſuch Beings, by ſome poſitive 
Aſſurance of his Regard and Favour, An- 

ger and juſt Diſpleaſure, according to the 
ſuitable Behaviour of his Creatures. And 

who ſhall fay what Remedies and Encou- 
ragements, a Being of infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs may provide and beſtow on ſuch 

a World as this? theſe I ſay, are the Founda- 

tions of ſuch an Interpoſure ; but whether 

God has thus interpoſed, and how; as well 

as what he may have thus declared, is to be 


jadged of by its proper Evidence, 
ged of by its pr 1 = 
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SeECT. Tus two laſt Conſiderations of God, as 
VI. an univerſal Governor, and as a Judge, lay 
7 the Foundation of his Right to our Obedi- 
he has a ence, and of the Reaſonableneſs of any ex- 
Right to traordinary Signification of his Will and De- 
our Obe- ſigns, over and above the bare Deductions of 
— Reaſon, to any Part of the moral World. 
Circam- For it is plain, that the Will of God, as it 
ſtance. coincides with all moral Obligations, and en- 
| forces them on all his rational Creatures, fo 
it does alſo further moſt indiſpenſably oblige 
all moral Agents, wherever it does appear. 
And thus it may become the ſupreme Gover- 
nor to interpoſe, and moral Beings are ob- 

liged to obey. 


e AGAIN; as he does neceſſarily judge, and 
thence, approve or condemn all moral Agents accord- 


and the ing to their Behaviour, and yet does not think 


3 fit to interpoſe in everyState of their Exiſtence, 


ariſes a in order to ſhew this his Approbation or 
Ground Diſlike, which might be inconſiſtent with a 


Ss State of Trial; and this Favour and Diſplea- 


would | ſure of God are moſt of all obſcure, (tho 
| ſome ever certain in the Judgment of right Rea- 
cine or fon,) in the Imperfection and Corruption 
— of any State; and farther, ſince this our 
lar man- State is manifeſtly very imperfect and cor- 
ner in- rupt, and the viſible Diſtinction of virtuous 
1 and vicious Beings in it, is very ſmall, and 
World. hardly diſcernable: J ſay, W all 

E this, 
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this, it ſeems very fit, and becoming the SE CT, 
univerſal moral Judge, to interpoſe in our VI. 
World, and to declare in ſome meaſure hi 


preſent Approbation or Diſlike to Virtue and 
Vice, and his final Reſolution to reward or 
puniſh them. Add to this, the Darkneſs 
and - Difficulty that muſt needs attend fo 
imperfect and corrupt a State, and the Diſ- 
couragement and Fear, not to fay Deſpair, 
that muſt often affect the Hearts of weak 
and frail Beings in ſuch a State, eſpecially 
under a Senſe of any real Guilt, (and who is 
that moſt virtuous One among us that is free?) 
and the Conſideration of the kind and good 
Will of God to all his Creatures ; and it will 
not be incredible and ſurpriſing, (nay will 
it not be a reaſonable and humble Expecta- 
tion ?) that the great Governor and Judge 
of the World ſhould ſupply theſe Defects, 
and ſupport ſuch Beings, by ſome poſitive 
Aſſurance of his Regard and Favour, An- 
ger and juſt Diſpleaſure, according to the 
ſuitable Behaviour of his Creatures. And 
who ſhall ſay what Remedies and Encou- 
ragements, a Being of infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs may provide and beſtow on ſuch 
a World as this? theſe I fay, are the Founda- 
tions of ſuch an Interpoſure ; but whether 
God has thus interpoſed, and how ; as well 
as what he may have thus declared, is to be 


jadged of by its proper Evidence. 
* i H 4 My 


Concerning G O D. 
My Defign is not to treat of the Nature 
and Evidence of a Revelation, or to make 


- Uſe of any Truth or Facts revealed, any 
farther than they come under the general 


Inquiry after a Rule of Action, and a Way 
to Happineſs; and this the Conſideration of 
God as a Governor and Judge does require. 


TRE greateſt Evidence indeed of any true 
Revelation will by Neceſſity fall under this 
Inquiry; which muſt be its Agreement 


with our moral Obligations, and its Suitable- 


neſs to the true Circumſtances of our State, 
ſince nothing can be more certainly the Will 
of God, than what Reaſon requires; and 
no Revelation more worthy of God, than 
ſuch an one as the true Caſe requires. But 
that which is proper to a Revelation, the 
Nature and Evidence of Miracles, the Cre- 
dit and Probability of Teſtimony, and the 
ſeveral Marks of a divine Influence and De- 
ſign, are befide my preſent Purpoſe, and your 
Requeſt. Only thus much muſt be faid, 
that Nature, and Truth, and Reaſon, re- 
quire, that a true Revelation be received 
and believed, and that the Will of God, 
however diſcovered, be faithfully obeyed. 


I's HALL now go on to conſider ſome 
general and important Truths concerning 
the Nature, Capacity, and Relations of Man; 
> k/ 4 from 
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from whence, with the foregoing Truths Sx cT. 
concerning God, his moral Obligations to- VI. 
wards God, as well as thoſe which reſpect 
himſelf, muſt flow. 2 


SECTION 
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Concerning MAN. 


Szer. T has been already ſhewn, that Man is a 


VII. I dependent moral Agent; that is, has receiv- 

wy cd his Being from God, and is, by Neceflity 

dependent ; and alſo has a moral Judgment, 

that is, a Capacity of diſtinguiſhing moral 

Good and Evil; and, as an Agent, is capa- 

ble of uſing this noble Faculty. I need hardly 

add, that he is, in general, imperfect, fince 

this is common to him with the whole Crea. 

tion ; and his own low Rank, even among 

imperfect Beings, does but too evidently ap- 

But I ſhall proceed to mention ſome 

other Conſiderations, from whence his ge- 
neral Obligations do ariſe. 


Man In the firſt Place then, he is to be con- 
of Body; ſidered, as conſiſting of two general and di- 
ſtin& Principles, Body and Mind. By Means 
of the former, he is ſubje& to Impreſſions 
from Matter, and all Affections that can be 
produced by it : By the latter, he is vaſtly 
ſuperior to Matter, capable of beginning Mo- 


tion, of thinking and judging, There wy 
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be infinite Degrees of Excellence in Spirits, SR r. 
as well as different Modifications of Matter. VII. 
It is ſufficient, that he partake of the Nature 
of both in general. I think none have ever 
ſuppoſed him exempt from Matter : Indeed 

every Moment's Experience convinces us of 

the contrary. That he does alſo conſiſt of and of 
immaterial Subſtance, is too evident to be © m. 
denied: The Powers he is allowed to have, al Sub. 
cannot poſſibly be All Capacities of Matter. ftance. 
Iwill not ſtay to ſhew the Inconſiſtency of 
Self-motion, Memory, Thinking, Chuſing 

and Judging, and the like, with any Proper- 

ties of Matter, but only obſerve, that the 

lingle Principle of Conſciouſneſs cannot poſ- 

ſibly reſide in a material Subſtance. There 

ate many Reaſons to aſſert this, but the ſin- 

gle Property of Diviſibility, which is eſſen- 

tial to Matter, makes it impoſſible. To di- 

vide a Subſtance capable of Conſciouſneſs, is 

utterly impoſſible in the Nature of Things, 

becauſe Conſciouſneſs cannot, even in Idea, 

be divided, and therefore to divide the Sub- 

ſtance, of which it is a Property, is impoſſi- 

ble. So that Conſciouſneſs cannot reſide in 

Matter, whoſe eſſential Property is Diviſibi- 

ity. It does not indeed follow, that Con- 
ſeiouſneſs is eſſential to Immateriality, but 

that the Subſtance of Conſciouſneſs muſt be 
material ; which is all that I want. 


To 
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SECT. To ſay that God may add a Principle of | 


VIE. Conſciouſneſs to Matter, is falſe and abſurd, 
unless it mean, that he may add an immateri- 
* . al Subſtance with that Principle to Matter; 
cannot which is true indeed, and what I aſſert: but 
3 as all real Properties muſt inhere in ſome 
b. Mat- Subſtance, and Conſciouſneſs cannot inhere 
nn Matter, it is abuſing the Power of God, 
0 to fay, that he can make it to do fo; « 
cauſe Impoflibilities to exiſt ; which muſt 
be, if either a Property exiſts independent 
of any Subſtance ; or an indiviſible Pro 
inheres in a diviſible Subſtance. And this 
does not in the leaſt affect the Dependence 
of a conſcious Subſtance upon God, who 
may nevertheleſs, at his Will, annihilate, 
or otherwife obſtruct or deſtroy, the Capa- 
cities of a an mmaterial Subſtance. 


. Many - Objections and ſubtle Difficultic 
there are and may be raiſed againſt this Doc- 
trine; but none appear to be of any real 
Weight: and Men ſhould be careful to hd 
faſt evident Truths, notwithſtanding Difficul- 
ties that do not plainly contradict them; 
and alſo fully to underſtand the Force of an 
Objection and Difficulty before they expect 
to be able to anfwer it. 


The dif- "Ia being thus compoſed, it is evident 


— ca the Nature _— is * 
t 


Tea 
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' Wl that of his Body; the one ſenſible and active 8 p . 
and rational, the other altogether paſſive and VII. 
q inſenſible; the Body, of no poſſible Uſe to- 
the Mind, but to ſerve and be directed by it; l Mn 
the Mind, in its own Nature ſuperior and dy, and 
commanding. In what Manner the Com- their mu- 
munications between the Soul and Body gun In- 
are performed, we are not now 
conceiving ; tho', that they intimately affect 
one another is plain Fact, and there is not 
Wl the leaſt Inconſiſtency in it: on the contrary, 
Body could have no poſſible Motion, if an 
” WY aQive and conſcious Being, and therefore 
© WT immaterial, did not originally cauſe it: and 
0 Wl therefore it is not at all ſtrange, that Matter 
” WY ſhould be a Medium of affecting the Mind, 
bo sich it is & intimately united in ſome 

Sort and Manner. But it is in very different 
Ways that they are capable of affecting one 
” WY another. Matter is not only paſſive to the 
Mad, but ſubject to the Direction of its 
Will; whereas the Mind is ſubject to the 
0 Impreſſions of the Body, only as a Medium, 
by which other Agents do affect it; whether 
it be God in the conſtant or particular Laws 


3 

of Nature, as they are called, or other Be- 

a ings capable of interpoſing : for Matter it- 
ſelf is perfectly incapable of any Action. 

nt 


AGAIN ; in conſequence of what has al- Man in. 
"I ready been ſaid, Man is to be conſidered as 


Al immor- 


"lat 
SECT. 
— 


Concerning MAN. 


immortal; or of a Duration that extends be. t 
yond the Limits of this Life. This ap. 
e rem tho en Pal. il 


ons of God, or the Nature and Circumſtan- 


Moral ces of the State we now live in. Theſe in- 


Evidence 
of his fu- 
ture Ex- 
iſtence. 


come a moral Governor, to ſuffer Virtue and 


deed are moſt ſtrong and invincible Argu- l 
ments for a future State. It ſeems by no 
Means worthy of the almighty, wiſe and ll © 
good God; to create ſuch a Being as Man is, 

for the beſt Purpoſes he is capable of in thi , 
World alone. The Pains, and Labour, and 

little Satisfaction, of every Stage of Life; the 
Calamities and Miſeries of fo great a Part 
of Mankind; and the Weakneſs and Defe, 
Diſappointments and Sorrows of the happieſt, 
would have been alone an pry Le 
End of creating him. Much leſs does it be- 


Vice to labour under ſueh unequal Diſpoſi- 
tions of Things, and to paſs, upon the Bi in 
whole,” as it were unregarded before him; I 
that is, not to diſtinguiſh by any Notice of Will f 
his, the only poflible Excellency and Obe- il 1 
dience, or Corruption and Difobedience, WM (. 
that his Creatures and Subjects are capable 
of. The Favour and Diſpleaſure of Gol Bl b. 
not having been -here manifeſted, in any 
Proportion to the Virtues and Vices of Men, Bil fe 
it reflects upon the Honour and Juſtice of 
God to ſup — that they ſhall never be d 
otherwiſe ai nguiſhed, and a ta all Retribu- WI 


tion 
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tion of our Peking is thus to end here. Sz r. 
This would not argue a moſt-unrea- VII. 
ſonable Neglect of 8 own Works; but. 
what is yet more incredible, an Indifference 

to moral Good and Evil, Virtue and Vice 

itſelf, the very higheft Excellence -of the 

divine Nature, or the worſt Corruption of 

any rational Mind. 


Bu r I ſhall not lay the whole Weight of Natural 
human Immortality on theſe Arguments, —_— 
great as they are, but ſhall argue 
from the n of N as it alrea- _ 
dy appears. I ſay that Man is ee 
by his Nature immortal; that is, capa- 
ble of "exiſting when the Body is diſ- 
ſolved, by his own Nature, till God ſhall 
pleaſe to annihilate or deſtroy him. So that 
he needs only the — of the na- 
tural Powers of his Mind, to continue to 
indure after he is ſeparated from the Body. 

It is plain I ſpeak now of the proper, con- 
ſcious intelligent Being or Perſon called 
Man ; which is a Subſtance, as we have 

ſeen; diſtinct from Matter, tho' his preſent 
compound Being goes now by that Name; 

but the Identity, Perſonality, or Individuality 

of Man is in his Mind only. This con- 
ſcious Being then I affirm to be naturallß 
immortal, becauſe it is immaterial and in- 
diviſible. That which we call Death, jo 
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srer. the Diſſolution of the Body, is plainly a Se- 


paration of ſuch Parts of Man as may be 
e and conſequently, a Deſtradtion 
uch Action and Motion only as de- 
om on the Conjunction of thoſe Parts; 
the Principle of Action, or original 


Self-mover is 5 thereby deſtroyed; for 


thoſe Capacities did before exiſt in the indi- 
viſible Part of his Subſtance alone; and 


ttzh/erefſore cannot be affected by the Separa- 
©.  tion-and/Difſolution' of any othey, Parts of 


his Subſtance: | As the Interception of 


125 Light between. the Eye and the Object does 


not deſtroy or affect the natural Sight of 
the Eye, only its Exerciſe upon that Object, 
or that Medium thro' N it ſaw before; 
ſo Death, or the Diſſolution of the Body, 

does not deſtroy or affect the natural Su 
cities of the Mind, only its preſent Exer- 
ciſe upon certain Objects, or the Medium 
of its preſent Actions; but What other 
Actions it may afterwards be capable of, or 
by what Mediums it may produce its Ef. 
tees, is now e Matter of Compertuge * 


* Indeed the Arguments of Reaſon for the Souls 
Immortality are ſuch as prove only its natural Capa- 
city of a future Exiſtence; and the Probability that it 
will really exiſt in another State. The former are 

roperly natural, as taken from the Nature of it 
Capacity and Subſtance : the latter moral, as taken 
from the moral Character of God; on whoſe Will 
alone it muſt neceſſarily depend, whether any —y 
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of all other ſenſible and conſcious Beings ; 
and ſo the Brutes themſelves would be alſo or Beings 
thus proved to be immortal. But = Truth in this 
be allowed in all its Conſequences, I grant, reſpect. 
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Ir has, I confeſs, been ſometimes thought, 8 Bcr. 
that this Argument proved too much, and VII. 


would equally demonſtrate the 


that all conſcious Beings are by the Force of 
this Argument naturally immortal, and where 
there are any Reaſons for permitting their 
Duration beyond any limited Time, they 
have a natural Principle of Continuance. But 
as this does not in the leaſt decreaſe their 
Dependence upon God, who may neverthe- 
leſs diſpoſe of them as he ſees fit and reaſon- 
able; fo alſo there is nothing abſurd or un- 
reaſonable, as far as we can ſee, in ſuppoſing, 
that "conſcious active Principle in the brute 
Creatures to endure, after the Deſtruction of 
their Bodies. What Purpoſes they may thus 
ſerve in the Univerſe, is quite nine of 
ment ; and what f 

Divine Wiſdom this Part of his Deſign ma 

diſcover, we cannot fay. To be ſure, 2 
future Duration of all Beings will be ſuitable 


ſhall continue to exiſt, whatever its natural Powers and 
ities are; as well as in what Manner, and for 
what Length of Duration it ſhall exiſt. Nevertheleſs an 
immaterial and individual Subſtance, is demonſtrably 
capable of exiſting, when all the Parts of Matter that 

ue now limited to it, are ſeparated and diſſolved. 
I to 


? of inferi- 
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SECT. to their ſeveral Natures, and the ſeveral End; 
VII. of their Exiſtence. This Principle of Activity 
i any Beings, is indeed ſomething great and 
noble; and if it be alſo Part of the Nature 

of theſe meaner Animals, whoſe Lives we 

are allowed to diſpoſe of, it ſhould affect 

our Minds with Reverence and humble Gra- 

titude to our common Maker, when we 

take this Privilege in fo ſacred a Thing. It 

is obvious, how the great Deſign of the 
Creation is carried on in this our World, by 

the Deaths, Deſtructions, and Revivals of 
numberleſs Creatures about us; fo that ther: 

-appears to be a vaſt Abundance, and Profu- 

_ -fion, and even Waſte of Life, as to preſent 


K ot neg Sg ge i ade; 


_ viſible Uſe, in the Works of God; many d 
_ Beings ſeeming to ſubfiſt only for the Sup- Wil 4 
port and Nouriſhment of others, and ſpring- N 
ing up again, as it were, from the Decay of 
or Corruptions of other natural Productions; Wi of 
innumerable Species periſhing in the com- to 


mon Courſe of Things, in all Stages df di 
their Exiſtence ; and there are vaſt Number MW tc 
of thoſe that we know, whoſe Deſign and an 
Uſe in the Creation we cannot underſtand. MI qu 
Theſe all go into the grand Contrivance, and wi 
make up a wiſe, beautiful, and bounteous Wi ver 
Scheme, for the Uſe, Contemplation, and Ad 
Happineſs of the ſenſible and rational Crea- 1 


tion. 
e | Bur 
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f Bur the future Duration of all conſcious Sx cr. 
y Wl Beings is more or leſs important, according VII. 
4 WM to the Excellency of their Natures, and their 
re WI Capacities and Expectations; and moſt im- 
ve WM portant of all to thoſe Beings who have mo- 
nl Capacities, and are conſequently account- 
ble for their preſent Actions, and have there- 
vo WY fore reaſon to expect Happineſs or Miſery, 
I WI proportionable to their ſeveral Degrees of 
he WH Virtue and Vice here, and their different 
by WY paſt Enjoyments and Sufferings, according 
of Wl to the perfect Equity and Goodneſs of a righ- 
vous and almighty Judge. 


nt Ii here add the particular Conſi- 
ny i deration of Man's being accountable for his 
5. Attions ; but this being a neceſſary Conſe- 
- WF quence of his moral Capacity, and one End 
or his future Exiſtence, as well as an Inſtance 
ns; BY of his natural Dependence upon, and Subjection 
m- to God, as a moral Governor, it need not be 
of MI diſtinly mentioned, but is included and ne- 
en ceſfarily implied, in this whole Diſcourſe ; 
and and is the very Foundation of all moral In- 
md. quiry. A Judgment of Reaſon, together 
and with Agency, renders every Being, in the 
ous very Nature of Things, accountable for its 
and Actions. Therefore God himſelf is neceſ- 
rea · farily accountable, not indeed to any other 
Being, which would be an impious and ab- 
lurd Suppoſition, but to his own — 
Fs I 2 0 
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SECT. of Truth and Right; tho, even in the Judg- 
VII. ment of all rational Beings too, He will b 
| >= clear when He is judged, and every Mouth 
hall be ſtopped from any Reproach of his 
Actions; ſtopped, not by Force of Power, 
but of Reaſon : ſo neceflarily is every moral 
Agent accountable to his own Conſcience, 
whoſe Juſtification or Condemnation is there 
for moſt abſolute ng entire. 


Mana IT has already 44 ſhewn, that Man i 
_ a rational moral Agent, and fo pm op of 
ſubject to p wing Truth. I now add, in the next 
Impreſſi- Place, that he is alſo a ſenſible Being, and 
. of ſubject to Impreſſions: of Pleaſure and Pain, 
and Pin Whether the Kiods and Degrees of Pleaſure 
and Pain to which he is ſubject, are the 
mere arbitr pointments of God, and 
the Nature his Eon Conſtitution, which might 
have been differently, or contrarily aftected 
by the ſame Objects, as I am inclined: to 
think all proper Senſations are; or whether 
ſome Pleaſures and Pains are the neceſſj 
Reſult of ſome. Natures, or of the right or 
bog, Uſe of ſome Capacities and Faculti 
that he has, is not needful to be here diſ- 


cuſſed. The Diſtinction has already been 
obſerved, and may farther be examined at- 
terwards. It is enough to the preſent Purpoſe, 
that the Truth in general be here deen 


And indeed none have ever denied it. * 
t 
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Concerning MAN. II7 
ſtant and univerſal Experience leaves no room Se cT. 
to doubt of our Senſibility to Happineſs and VII. 
Miſery. Some have been fo extravagant a 
to call Pleaſure Pain, and Pain Pleaſure 
in ſome Circumſtances, for the Sake of a 
Scheme ; and to declare a Man happy in 
Pain, and miſerable in Pleaſure, through the 
fame Prejudice; but all theſe have acknow- 
ledged the Exiſtence of Pleaſure and Pain, 
and that Men are ſubject to them. 


By Experience and Conſideration, we learn 
what conduces to our Eaſe and Happineſs, 
Trouble and Miſery, and the Ways of ob- 
taining or avoiding them. Much of the 
Happineſs and Miſery of this State of Things 
s altogether unavoidable to us; much again 
is in our Direction, by Wiſdom, Prudence, 
and Caution ; but none 1s certain and ſecure, 
but that only which is the Conſequence of 
our Virtues and Vices. Theſe are in our 
own Power alone, and theſe do moſt aſſur- 
edly recommend us to the Favour, or ex- 
ral us to the Anger, of that Being, who 


s che great Author and Diſpoſer of all Hap- 
'l pineſs and Miſery, 


Wren I ſpeak of Pleaſure and Pain as 
the Conſequence of Virtue or Vice, I mean 
not the neceſſary, or even natural Conſe- 
quence, neither of which can relate at all to 

| I 3 the 
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SECT. the Favour of God; but I mean the mori] 

VII. or judicial Conſequence of Virtue or Vice; 

and this is therefore as certain only, as that 

8 there is a moral Governor of the Univerſe, 

who perfectly knows the Obligations of all 
his Creatures, and s their Actions, and 
has all Happineſs and Miſery in his Hands. 


| andvaa UNDER this Head are to be conſidered 
| cow P _ all the Paſſions and Affections that Men are, 
Aﬀear. naturally, or in the Circumſtances of their 
ons; Lives, ſubject to; which are no other than 
ſeveral forts of Pleaſure or Pain, to which, 

by the wiſe Author of our. Beings, we ar 
naturally inclined by our Conſtitutions, 


expoſed by pur Situation. As theſe naturi 


Diſpoſitions cannat but be deſignedly placed 
in us for wiſe Purpoſes, ſo they are to be 
regarded by us in our moral Behaviour, « 
Truths that greatly concern us. Mere {en- 
fible Beings are neceſſarily under the Conduct 
of their Paſſions and Affections, which ar 
the Law of their Natures, and arg therefore 
very remarkably bounded in their ſeveral Sub- 
jects ;, while they are, in rational Beings, 
only bounded by their Reaſon, and require a 
moral Goyernment, Therefore the prope! 


There is indeed a ſtrict and more general Senſe of ; 
State of Trial, meaning that wherein the Virtue of any 
Being is to be proved by right Actions and the Pradtice 
of Reaſon: This is 3 State 


common to God and al 
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Diſtinction of Men above the Brutes, is, that SEC T. 
while both are ſenſible to many the like Plea- VII. 
ſures and Pains, Men only can and ought to 


conſider them as Subjects of their moral 
Actions. To mere ſenſible Beings th 
ay: invariably obſerved ; to ord the- Be- 
they are only natural Inclinations and 
— ng to be directed by Reaſon or mo- 
ral Judgment. 


I AM conſidering the Rule of Action to and is in 
Men in their preſent Circumſtances, not now a = of 


inquiring into any former or future different 
perfections or Imperfections of their Exiſt- 
ence ; and therefore I add, that they are to 
be conſidered as in a State of Trial, or pe- 
culiar Exerciſe of Virtue and Integrity *. 

Whoſoever will take a View of the prelent 
World, and carefully obſerve the Condition 
of Men in it ; the uncertain and mixed Diſ- 
tributions of the Good and Evil of Life, the 
Variety of Circumſtances in which every 
Individual ſtands, the general Corruption that 
is ſuffered to prevail, the Obſtructions to Vir- 
tue, and the too conſtant Succeſs of Vice; 
in ſhort, the numberleſs Imperfections of the 


moral A ents, who can no otherways be good or rea- 
ande, but by coing e good or acting reaſonably : But 
the uſual bd is, of a State of Imperfection, and of 
ome Degree of Reſiſtance to Virtue by various Diffi- 
(ulties and Temptations, 
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+, preſent State; will hardly imagine that it 
was deſigned, by a wiſe and righteous God, 


3 to be the perpetual Reſidence, and ultimate 


End of any Fans Beings. On the other 
Hand, every Imperfection oft the preſent State, 
Proſperity “ e Wicked, Temptations of 
the Virtuous, Prevalence of Iniquity, diffe. 
rent Diſpenſations, and unequal and promiſ- 
cuous Diſpoſal of natural Good and Evil, 
render this preſent Life peculiarly fit for the 


Trial and Proof of Virtue and Integrity, 


Some Degree of Imperfection, and conſe- 
quently of Trial, muſt be the Condition of 
every created moral Being ; but as ſome are 
in a far more confirmed State of Virtue and 
Righteouſneſs than others, ſuperior one to 
another, till we arrive to the moſt 
dependent rational Mind; ſo we may eaſi 
poſe ſome fallen from Virtue, and cor- 
rupted by Vice and Unrighteouſneſs, in many 
Degrees of Degeneracy and Habits of Wick- 
edneſs. A proper State of Trial ſeems to 
be that middle Condition of a moral Agent, 
in which, by the Exerciſe of Virtue and In- 
tegrity, he may arrive to a State of more 
conſtant, and perfect, and ſecure Rectitude 
or by Vice and Unreaſonableneſs, may fink 
into Corruption and Degeneracy, even paſt 
all Hopes of Recovery, The Nature of 
Virtue does not indeed alter with the diffe- 
rent Fee of Beings, but the oo 
tic 
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ticular Inſtances of it do: And fo in the mo- SEC T. 
ral Obligations of Beings in a State of Trial, VII. 
tho” they are no other than the Practice of — 
Reaſon, yet that Practice relates to different 
Objects. Thus, as all imperfect rational 
Beings muſt have ſome Degree of Difficulty 
to refiſt, in their Practice of Virtue, ſo the 
Difficulties and Temptations of all moral A- 
gents are in Proportion to their Imperfection; 
and the greateſt Reſiſtance to Virtue, which 
they are to meet with, is proper to the State 
of Trial of any rational Beings. But it is 
the proper Care of God, the univerſal moral 
Governor, and to him it muſt be referred, 
that no Difficulties or Impediments of Virtue 
ſhall be ſo great, in the Condition of an 
moral Agents, as to overcome or deſtroy their 
Natures, or moral Capacities : for thus, they 
- would be below a State of Trial, and ſo 
I! herd with the irrational Creation. God, who 
- WH is the Author of all Beings, and is perfectly 
to Wl acquainted with their Natures and Diſpoſi- 
t, tions, can accordingly ſuit the Circumſtances 
n- WI of their Trial to each one; as in this State, 
re the Differences of Capacities, Educations, 
e; Opportunities, and innumerable other Re- 
nk lations of our Exiſtence, make the Trials 
aſt and Obligations of every Man different, and 
of peculiar, ö 


r T Goes, Ph. Sg 
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f 


- HoweveR, this our World is altogether 


lar more 


Scr. more fit for the Prog of Virtue, than the 
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VII. Perfection of it, in all its rational Inhabitants: 
And accordingly the Prevalency of Reaſon 
and Truth in the Minds and Hearts of Men, 
is the- proper Virtue of our Condition ; and 
rather fits us for, than brings us to, the Per- 
fection of our Natures; as the Dominion of 
unreaſonable Paſſions and Affections is the 
Degeneracy and Deſtruction of them. 


Virue TIT may be here proper to obſerve, how the 

under Virtues of reſiſting Temptation, and with- 

Temp ſtanding Difficulties, differ from thoſe of a 
tion, and 4 l 

Virtue in more perfect State; not in their Natures, 

» more which are ever the ſame Practice of Reaſon 

_ dit. and Truth, but in their Objects only; as the 

W_—_ Circumſtances of Trial to any Being, differ 

Object of from the Circumſtances of its Perfection; or 

it, butnot as a Condition of Adverſity, differs from 2 

_— + Condition of Proſperity ; in which Reaſon 

which is requires different Actions, upon the ſame 

ever the Principles of Truth and Virtue. So that the 

| Reſiſtance of Evil or Temptation argues, not 

greater Virtue, but a more imperfect State 

of any maral Agent. And therefore thoſe 

who attributed more Excellence to the Prac- 

| tice of human Virtue, under Temptation, 

than to, the moſt perfe& Being, who muſt 

needs be free from all ſuch Defect, miſtook 

the Nature of Virtue, fo far, as to ſuppoſe 

they very Imperfection of the moral Agent did 


increaſe 
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increaſe the Degree of it. The Trial and Src 
Difficulties of Virtue ſhew the Imperfection VII. 
of the Being that practiſes it; but the more wwe? 


perfect and — any Being is, the leſs 
Trial and Difficulty it is capable af in the 
Practice of Reaſon and Truth. Hence God 
himſelf, whoſe Rectitude is perfect, is in- 
finitely above any Difficulty, Imperfection, 
or Reluctance, in his moral Actions; and in 
great Wiſdom and Goodneſs, has ever ſup- 
plied the Weakneſs and Difficulties of his 
imperfect Creatures, with ſuitable Encou- 
ragements and Threatnings, according to 
their State of Trial and Temptation. . But 
the moral Obligations of all rational Beings, 
are to practiſe Reaſon, as far as they are 
able, in all States and Conditions, of more 
or leſs Difficulty, Perfection or Imperfection: 
Tho' it muſt be granted, that in ſuch a State 
as this, there will be many Inſtances of De- 
fect, and frequent Deviations from Reaſon 
and Truth, as the Weakneſs and Tempta- 


tions of our Condition do in ſome degree 


prevail, even in thoſe that are truly virtuous. 
And therefore it is proper to add farther, 
at 


| Ma is to be conſidered, in the preſent Man is at 
State of Things, under ſtrict En beſt — 


in ſome Degree of Guilt, and ſubject, in 
many Inſtances of his Behaviour, to juſt Peg 


Con- = ſub- 
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SzcT. Condemnation. It is true, that nothing can 
VII. fairly be required of rational dependent Be- 
was ings, in any Circumſtance, but faithful En- 
jt deavours to practiſe Reaſon and exercife Vir- 
nation; tue, as far as they can: And it is always 
ſtrictly poſſible, to be conſtant and faithful 
in the Uſe of all our Powers : And I will 
add, that as all imperfe& Beings, after all 
their Care, are ſubject to Error, and more or 
- Longs to moral Evil, it is reaſonable 
ſe, that their wiſe and good Creator 
18 ſu. to forgive all ſuch Failure and Tranſ- 
greſſion of Reaſon, as is conſiſtent with the 
Love of Truth, and general Practice of Right, 
under the Difficulties of their Condition. 
Nevertheleſs every Defect in their moral Con- 
duct, that is ſhort of the conſtant Exertion 
of all their Endeavours in the Knowled 0g: 
and Practice of Virtue, is ſtrictly Guilt ; 
under the Inſpection of a perfe& and Fora 
teous Judge, ſubject to a juſt Condemnation. 
Indeed theſe Circumſtances of Guilt are vaſtly 
different, and have many different Degrees 
of moral Evil, known only to God, in all 
theirAlleviations and Aggravations: But, more 
or leſs, all Men may be truly concluded un- 
der Guilt, in Fact, whatever be the 3 
lity of perfect Virtue, according to the pr 
ſent * Who is there, that, u 5 
gent and impartial Inquiry into Own 
* is not conſcious of many Detect in ” 
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really prevented by due Care and Induſtry, 
and that he knows are owing to voluntary 
Neglect and unreaſonable Diſregard? And 
who 1s not ſenſible of ſome Inſtances of guilty 
Indulgence to Senſe and Inclination, not only 
without,” but againſt Reaſon ; and Preference 
of Pleaſure and falſe Intereſt to the Conſcience 
of Right, and the Dictates of Reaſon ? Theſe 
are inconteſtable Facts, for which I appeal 


to the Heart of every individual Man. 


Bur there are many Inſtances, in ſuch a 
State as this, of heinous Tranſgreſſions of 
Reaſon and Truth, great Guilt, and moſt 
notorious Abuſe of human Powers and Ca- 
pacities ; and yet thoſe that are conſcious of 
all this, are nevertheleſs under moral Obliga- 
tions to the future Practice of Virtue, in this 
their Circumſtance. Theſe therefore muſt 
be conſidered as guilty, and ſo under ſuitable 
Obligations. No Power can make that to be 
undone, which is really done and paſt. All 
that any Being can do, is to acknowledge 
this Truth in its Actions, and ſubmit to its 
preſent Obligations. But it is always true, 
that ſuch is its Guilt, and ſuch its juſt Con- 
demnation, by all rational Beings. What 


125 
his Knowledge of Truth, that he might have Se Cr. 


VII. 
— 


extraordinary Proviſions are, or may be made, 


for the Comfort and Encouragement of Crea- 
tures in ſuch Caſes, does not belong to this 
Inquiry; 
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Sr cr. Inquiry; but this being the true State of the 
VII. Caſe, and Men being more or leſs guilty be- 
fore God, are to be conſidered as ſuch, in 
their moral Obligations, and to act accord- 


and ac- Ix the laſt Place, Man ought to be conſi- 
m__—_ dered, as on the one hand, ſubject to all 
Evil he thoſe Evils and Hindrances, that it is in the 
might Power of any other Beings to produce in him; 
_—_ ſo. alſo on the other, as having thoſe Capa- 
— cities and Aſſiſtances, that are in his Power 
Cautions, to obtain and ſecure. It is very evident, that 
andallthe Men are expoſed to many Injuries and Ob- 
= he ſtructions from one another, and probably 
have ſe- from many other Beings, who, it is true, 
eured. are under the Direction or Permiſſion of the 
ſupreme Governor; and they are alſo capa- 

ble of many Helps from other Beings, and 

more eſpecially from God himſelf. Theſe 

are all to be conſidered, tho' not as any Part 

of his Nature, yet plainly as within his Reach, 

and among his Capacities: I mean ſuch as 

he is ſecure of from any certain Conduct in 

his own Power. Indeed no Attempt of any 

other Beings can affect his moral Character, 

any more than the Helps and Favours of 

them, or even of God himſelf, can be at- 
tributed to him, as Virtue. That. muſt lie 

in his proper Cautions and Concern, to pre- 

vent the one, and to obtain and * the 

| other : 
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other: But he is juſtly accountable for the Sgr. 
Evil he might prevent, and for the Good he VII. 
might ſecure; and many moral Obligations ?? 
will ariſe from ſuch Capacities. It is reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that the- great and good 
Governor ache World has given Men, ſome 
way or other, Capacities to defend themſelves 
from the moſt important Injuries of their 
Condition, and to provide for their moſt im- 
portant Welfare. And if he has further gi- 
ven us any particular Aſſurance of his Aſſiſt- 
ance, beſides the general Reaſons we have to 
ſuppoſe it, it is to be joyfully embraced, and 
carefully ſecured, as far as in us lies: and 
then every Man will become, not indeed the 
better in any moral Senſe, or more acoept- 
able to his Maker, for ſuch Relief and Aſ- 
ſiſtance, but happier, and more excellent in 
his Capacities, and under ſuitable Obliga- 
tions, in his moral Conduct, according to 
that Favour and Help which he has received, 
or may obtain. 
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SECTION VI. 
Duty towards G OD. 


SECT. AVING thus repreſented the general 
VIII. Truths relating to God, and to our- 
wand ſelves, on which our conſequent Obligations 
 Peneral to God, and ourſelves are founded; I ſhall 
of Duty Juſt mention the general Inſtances of thoſe 
to God, Duties ; and ſhew, how they ariſe from thel 
Relations and Circumſtances ; and thus eſta- 
bliſh the Rule of Action to rational Being) 
before laid down. Our general Obligations 
to God appear to be as follow. 


I. All Wx owe to God all poſſible Reverence 
22 and Eſteem: Theſe, his natural and moral 
Reve. Perſfections, as far as they can be perceived 
rence and by us, require. Indeed, ſo far as we do per- 
| Eſteem, ceive them, theſe Affections are neceſſary, as 
— Ex. is Aſſent to any other Truth: And therefore 
preſſions this Duty conſiſts in continual Helps and En- 
thereof. deavours to diſcover the Excellence of the 
Divine Nature, and in ſuch voluntary Sub- 
miſſion, Adoration and Obedience as his 
Greatneſs requires. Hither are to be refer- 
red all Acts of Homage and Worſhip that 
become us; a conſtant and habitual Senſe of 
God's Exiſtence and Perfections on our ; 
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all outward Expreſſions of that inward Re- Sz er. 
verence, that our Circumſtances and Occa- VIII. 
fions afford us; awful mention of his Name: 
public and private Acknowledgments of his 

Being, and Dominion; and Joy in his Per- 
fections, and in the Neceſſity of his Exiſtence. 

Theſe Sentiments Truth does require, and 

all Actions ſuitable to them. 


AG Alx; this Homage is due to God only. This due 
The Acknowledgment of one God has ever Une. 
diſtinguiſhed the Votaries of true Religion: alone. 
It is the great Security againſt all Superſtition 
and Idolatry. Our Practice ought to be ſuit- 
able to the Evidence and Importance of this 
great Truth. As there can be no doubt of 
it, it becomes us to be careful of any the 
leaſt Contradiction to it in our Behaviour. 

To put any abſolute Truſt in another, -is in- 


- finitely fooliſh, and very dangerous. All our 


religious Worſhip and Obedience is there- 
fore to be referred to the one God; and all 
the Principles of our Actions are to be con- 
formable to this Truth. 


- AGAIN; all the Duty we owe, and can pay And muſt 


to God, muſt be mental and ſpiritual. God — 
has neither Body, nor Parts; and therefore it 2d ſpiri- 
is abſurd and injurious to N, — him, to tual. 
ourſelves or others, by any Figure or bodily 
Reſemblance ; or of him any Service, 


but 
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Sgr. but that of the Mind. All Religion there- 
VIII. fore is the Act of the Mind, and reſpects the 
Mind of God. Material Actions, or any 
outward Expreſſions of Action, cannot be 
religious, any farther than they expreſs truly 
thoſe inward and ſpiritual Actions. We have 
here therefore an infallible Rule by which to 
judge of all external Religion. So far as it 
proceeds from, and is the Effect of internal 
Action and Obedience, it is true and real: 
ſo far as it is without this Action of the 
Mind, it is mere Vanity: ſo far as it is de- 
ſigned to create or excite this inward Act, it 
3 is ſuperſtitious and falſe: fo far as it is con- 
* ' tracy to the Religion of the Mind, it is im- 
pious and immoral. External Religion is nei- 
ther a moral End, nor a Means to it; but 
only an out ward Expreſſion of internal Truth 

and Obedience, when it 1s ſincere. | 


Perſecu- _ HgNCE appears the great Folly and Wick- 
on fore edneſs of all Sorts and Degrees of -Perſecu- 
abſurd tion, upon account of Religion. The out- 
andwick- ward Actions of true Religion may poſſibly 
ed. be ſometimes promoted; tho' theſe have not 
42 better Chance to be the Subject of Au- 
* ---  thority, than Truth has againſt Error; and 
Truth is but one, among infinite Errors: 
Nay, it has hardly this Chance; becauſe the 
falſe Policies of Men ſuit beſt with Errors: 
However, true Religion cannot poſſibly 1 5 

ks 7 | by 


by be promoted ; for the Principle and Foun- Sec T. 


dation of it is thus deſtroyed by the very 


Defign. Hypocriſy and Wickedneſs muſt al- — 


ways be the Conſequence, juſt ſo far as Per- 
ſecutions have any Effect at all: I mean both 
tive and poſitive Allurements or Penal- 
ties. But this Subject is too plain now to 

be dwelt upon. All Pretenders to Reaſon 
are aſhamed of the Defence of Perſecution, 
however ſhort Men's Reflections may be, or 
however ane, their Prejudices and Prac- 
tices. 


I MusT here alſo obſerve, that I cannot TheCaſe 
ſee how any _—_— can be eſtabliſh- of ous E- 


ed, without fome Degree of Perſecution 


| Eſtabliſhments of Religion muſt be, fo far ments 


as they have any Effect, 
Religion, and deſtructive of the common 
Rights of Men. The very Eſſence of an 
Eſtabliſhment is the Favour and Encourage- 
ment of ſome icular Opinions; which 
muſt have the Influence above-mentioned, 
beſides the unequal Chance of Error. To 
be ſure,” the wider the Eſtabliſhment the bet- 
ter, and conſequently it is beſt of all when 
the Reſtraints are None. I do not ſay, that 
Magiſtrates ought not to encourage Virtue 
and Religion in a Society, as far as they can, 
that is, fach Actions as are manifeſtly bene- 
ficial to the Public, if they can be properly 

K 2 called 


conſider- 
icial to true bh 
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called virtuous or religious; but real internal 
Virtue and Religion they cannot promote, 


— any otherwiſe than by maintaining true Li- 


berty, and defending every one from the In- 


juties of any pretended Zeal for or againſt 


Religion. It is moſt notorious to obſerve, 
how the Happineſs of Communities, and the 
Improvements of all Arts and Sciences, are 


ever in Proportion to the Liberty and Free- 


dom of theſe Laws; and the Miſeries of this 
ſtrict Diſcipline are too viſible: not to men- 
tion the Errors and Vices that take Root and 


2 under i its Shadow. 


Taz ' Abſurdities, Follics, and 8 


tat Men have received as Religion under 
the beſt Governments, and among the wiſeſt 
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People, and where Reaſon too = 


ate] 
2 12 heſt, can no otherwiſe — 
counted for, — as the Effects of that Ig- 
norance, Sloth, Prejudice, Obſtinacy, and 
ſervile Subjection to Authority in Matters 
of Conſcience, which is infinitely abſurd, 
together with the Pride, Ambition and Co- 
vetouſneſs, that all Eſtabliſhments of Reli- 
gion muſt more or leſs countenance and oc- 
caſion, whatever may poſſibly have been their 
ori Deſign. 


I woul p not be underſtood, by any thing 
I have laid, to reflect on the univerſal ractice 


of 
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always found it neceſſary or convenient. to 
— — theſe Powers and Pretenſions, as ſome 
Ballance to particular Weakneſſes and Cor- 
ruptions : Much leſs would I be thought to 


complain of, and condemn, our own beft 


and mildeſt religious Eſtabliſhment, the freeſt 
from Cruelty and Perſecution of any : But 


theſe Speculations lay directly under my Sub- 


je, and required Obſervation. I am ſenſible 
that Fats and Reaſonings often differ, and 
that the Neceſſities and Corruptions of Men 
muſt be by a thorough Acquain- 
tance with their Ways, and a careful E | 
rience of their Practices: But I muſt add, 

that ſeeing the numberleſs bad Conſequences 
of this Rule, of eſtabliſhing a Religion un- 
der every Government, and the tried Impoſ- 
ſibility of ing thereby Virtue and Sin- 
cerity of Heart, it ſhould ſeem at length 
worth an Attempt to try the Effects of an 
univerſal Toleration, and equal Incourage- 
ment of all Religions not detrimental to So- 
ciety to leave every thing, purely ſpiritual, 


to the free Operation of every Mind, and to 
the Direction and Aſſiſtance of that Spirit 


to whom only Religion can relate. This 
ſeems the faireſt Field for Virtue and Reli- 
gion to exert itſelf in, unreſtrained by N 
Wer K 3 y 
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all Ages and all Governments. I know that Se cr. 

ſome Religion has been favoured and main- VIII. 
tained in all Societies; and Men have perhaps 
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Sec: ly Hopes and Fears; and would, deliver the 

VIII. Gil 3 from en e 'Erou- 
42 ble and * * HR 


TI, Other | Aal! it is a — Duty ws owe to 
Inftances God, to rejoice in his Dominion and Go- 
Duty to vernment; and to ſubmit to his Will always. 
— ma This is not inconſiſtent with our honeſt = 
Furs . deavours after any Thing that appeats fit to 
—_ 41 make us happy, but — them. The 
his Diſ- Providence of God conſiſts in what he wills, 
gr its to be; No our Duty is to uſe, 
—_— Sith Thankfulnek and Care, what Advan- 
ral Lord, tages our Circumſtances afford, and to ſub. 
mit, with Patience and Chearfulneſs, to ſuch 

Evils as either we cannot, or ought not to re- 
move. This, however, is moſt ſure and 
happy in all Caſes, that all Things are under 

the Controul of God; and therefore what- 

ever our Condition is, under our own due 

Care and Behaviour, it is ſuch as God wills 

it to be, and therefore ſuch as, upon the 
whole, is Beſt. The Extent of God's Pro- 
vidence-is infinite, and therefore the-greateſt 

and moſt public Events, as well as the fmalleſt 

and moſt _ ——— — 

his Care and Direction. then is, 

a moſt —— c, with 


comers Aſſurance and Hope, that cannot 
by” > . ke” 4g | 19 ert: 
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AA; we owe to God all proper Obe-SecT. 
dience,” as well as Submiſſion; for he is not VIII. 
only the natural Lord of the Univerſe, but He 
alſo the moral Governor of all rational Be- entire G. 
ings. His Will, when diſcovered, is a Law bedience 
and Rule to us, becauſe he is the moſt rea- — 
ſonable Being, and the Lord of all. His, 2... 
Will can be known to us only by Reaſon, made 
or expreſs Revelation. The former coincides known, 
therefore with the general Rule of Action 11 
laid down, and only adds the Divine Antho- Gover- 
rity to a natural Law. It makes not Duty, nor; 
but only lays us under additional and parti- 
cular Obligation. The latter obliges by the 
Divine Authority only, and in Proportion to 
its Certainty or Evidence ; it being moſt rea- 
ſonable to obey the Will of the moſt reaſon- 
able- Being, and our higheſt Intereſt to be 
ſubje& to God. Our Obligation then, in this 
reſpect is, firſt, the ſame that Truth lays upon 
us; but with this additional and cular 
Reaſon, that it is the Will of God, and to 
be ed by us with regard alſo to his 
Authority and Favour. Or farther, It may 
be the” mere Will and poſitive Command of 
God, which we are obliged to obſerve, as his 
1 is moſt rightful and ſupreme over 


5 On CE more; we are obliged to act as in Under a 
the Preſence of God, and ſubject to his Judg- Senteat 
; =4 _ ment. 
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Sr. ment. Indeed he cannot but judge as our 
VIII. own Conſciences unbiaſed will judge; and 

wne> therefore we may ſafely appeal to — for 
133 the Approbation or Condemnation of God. 


to us, 


and will But as _ we are. plainly not dealt with 
| Fo = according to our Actions, we muſt expect a 
Riker, da t to come ; and all our preſent Be- 
aces ought to reſpect that Time, and the 
impartial Judgment of God. It is therefore 
our Duty to be ſatisfied with his Approba- 
tion, and. to fear no other Condemnation ; 
to practiſe Virtue under all its preſent Diff. 
culties and undiſtinguiſhed Circumſtances, in 
the Aſſurance of the Divine Inſpection and 
Retribution. - 


Of the AmMoNG the Obligations that we lie under 
Love of to God, I have not mentioned icularly 
the Love. of God. The Reaſon is, becauſe 
God being inviſible, and our Actions not 
being capable of affecting him in anywiſe, 
our Love of God can only be our Love of 
Truth and Virtue; that is, ſuch moral Ex- 


| * Nevertheleſs I muſt confeſs, that, friftly and philo- 
ſophically ſpeakin ing, the Love of God muſt bethe Love of 
ſome Being, to weaſcribe the PerfeCtions. 
But then, to prevent Miſtakes and all enthuſiaſtical No- 
tions, let us conſider a little what this Love of God 
really is. The Word Love is uſed in many different, 
and almoſt contrary Senſes. We are ſaid to — Fruit, 
Eaſe, Pleaſure, one another, Friends and Enemies, Life, 


Happineſs, and God, Theſe are very different * 
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cellencies as we juſtly ſuppoſe to be in God; SecT. 
(for his natural Perfeftions cannot be the VIII. 
Objects of our Love, tho' they demand uu 


Reverence and Efteem. It is plainly-abfurd 
to love God for his Eternity, Omnipreſence, 
Power, or the like. Love can only relate 
to ſuch Actions of any Being as are truly 
good and amiable.) and alſo becauſe this 
Love of the inviſible God can only be made 
to appear by the Effects in our Actions, the 
Practice of Truth and Virtue. So ſtrictly is 
the Love of God, the Practice of Reaſon, and 
keeping his Commandments. Thus the Love 
of God, in its full Extent, is, the higheſt 
Perfection of Virtue in the Heart and Life. It 
s therefore both abſurd and impudent in any 
one, to pretend that he loves God, whom be 
las not ſeen ; that is Truth and Reaſon, with 
full” Approbation and univerſal Practice; 
when he does not ue his Brother whom be 
bas ſeen; that is, ſhew his Love of God and 
Truth in this plain and obvious Inſtance of 
Virtue and Obedience before him “. 


of Love, and proceed from different Principles. 
But, not ta trace and diſtinguiſh them, which would be 
tedious, I will only conſider Love in two Lights; as an 
Aﬀettion, and as a Duty. In the former Senſe, it is na- 
tural and neceſſary; it may be a Beauty, an Elegance, 
anHappineſs, or Misfortune ; but ſeems to have no Me- 
it, as it was not induced by any Obligation. This in- 
deed may be more or leſs refined, and may be raiſed 
tren to the Love of Truth, of Virtue, of God; 
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rer. I nav alſo omitted the particular In- 
VIII. ſtances of Duty that theſe ſeveral Truths re- 


2 aqauire, deſigning to trace out the genera] 

Obligations from the Rule of Action laid 
down; and 1 appeal to every Man, if theſe 
Natures, Relations and Circumſtances, do 
not point out theſe Obligations, and ſuch a; 


HRE we ſhall find ourſelves obliged to 
inguire after the Will of God, our Lawygiver 
and Judge, however it may be diſcovered; 
and, feeling the Force of his Commands, a 


but then; as it lies only in Speculation, it is as yet m 
AR of the Will, but neceſſary. Truth was ever a. 
| 1 to, 22 7 to be 3 and 92 
to be perfect, by every Being, i or bad, capable of 
perceiving them: But this — the Mind, — 
3 d with any ACt of the Will, determining it- 
ſelf according to the Nature and Obligation of theſe 
Truths, is no more than mere Aﬀent and Paſſion, like 
any other Affection, SatisfaQtion or Delight. Indeed when 
the Mind hereupon acquieſces in, indulges and incou 
"theſe Difpoſitions, perceiving them to be reaſonable; 
then it becomes a moral Act; and as it perceives theſe 
Affections to be right or wrong, it may comply with, 
or refuſe the Obligations it lies under from theſe Conſi- 
derations 5 then this Love becomes Matter of Duh, 
in the other Senſe I was conſidering. To return there- 
fore to our Inquiry, What is the Love of God as 2 
Duty ? Love, as an Affection, is the Perception of 
Excellence, ro in Good, Satisfaction and Pleaſure 
in what is uſeful and advantageous : But Love, as 3 
Duty, conſiſts in ſerving, helping and promoting the 
Happineſs of the Beings we love; Thus —_ 
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well as the Weakneſs and Imperfection of Scr. 
our own Capacities, and of the State we are VIII. 
in; be ready to wiſh, that ſome other A.. 


ſiſtance were afforded us, than what the 
Light of Reaſon only diſcovers ; that the 


Favour and Diſpleaſure of God to the Vir- 


tuous and Vicious were more manifeſt, than 
by the preſent Diſpenſations they appear to 
bez that ſome Interpoſition were made in Fa- 
vour of Virtue ; and ſome farther Aſſurances 
were given of a better State, where Truth 
and Reaſon do more prevail, and have their 
natural and uninterrupted Effects; and, in 


ſenſible Animals, Man, Angels, Friends, and Enemies. 
But this Goodneſs does not extend to God, How then 
ſhall we expreſs the Acts of Love, due to his Excellence 
and Perfections? Plainly by no other poſſible Way 
than this ; To rejoice in his neceſſary Being and infinite 
perfections, his uncontrouled and univerſal Dominion, 
his conſtant Care and Direction of the Whole; here- 
upon exciting in our Minds a conſtant and deep Reve- 
rence, a moſt chearful and faithful Obedience to all his 
Laws, an unfeigned and ſatisfactory Reſignation to all 
his Will, with a moſt aſſured Truſt = Hope in all 
his Promiſes, and an intire Dependence upon him in all 
our Actions, Deſigns, and ExpeCtations. This is all 
the Love and Service that we can pay to God, and all 
thathe requires. This ſeems to be the Extent of that 
great Duty, the Love of God. The Indulgence of Af- 
feftion, even on the Contemplation of his Excellence 
and Perfection, without any Perception of Obligation, 
may be pleaſing and uſeful, with Care and due Caution; 
otherwiſe it will be apt to run into Enthuſiaſm, and a 
confuſed dangerous Paſſion: However, it is not the 


Duty of loving God. 
| | ſhort, 
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SECT. ſhort, where the Practice of Reaſon, and Vir. 
VIII. tue, and Truth, is attended with more cer. 
* and conſtant Happineſs. I do not fay 
that theſe Apprehenſions are ſtrong enough 

to conelude that there is ſuch an Interpoſition 

of God ; but I think they make the Hope 
and Expectation of it reaſonable; and prepare 
the Mind for the Reception of a Revelation 
on its Evidence; and oblige us to a 
thankful of ſo divine a Favour, 
and to a fai Obedience to ſuch divine 


= —— 


Commands as are agreeable to the Nature of D. 
Virtue, and ſuitable to our preſent State; if Wl 
duely atteſted and plainly revealed. But ti * 

les ws my Deſign. 1 
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SECTION R. 
Duty towards OURSELVES. 


SHALL now take notice of ſuch gene- SET. 
4 ral Duties as reſpe& ourſelves, and ariſe IX. 
from the Truths already laid down. And 


thus, | 
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Wr are obliged to act with Choice and Men's 
Deſign, and to regard the Truth of Things Aftions 
in our Actions. This has been ſhewn to be 1 _ 
an human Capacity, and the Foundation of Choice, 
Morality. Every Man is conſcious of this and muſt 
Judgment of moral Good and Evil ; and is _ 
therefore neceſſarily juſtified or condemned of Reaſon 
by himſelf in all his Actions. Few Actions or Truth. 
ae indifferent; at leaſt, the Habits of them. 

Moral Agents are by Nature ſubje& to the 
Laws of Reaſon ; and their Duty is to regard 
them in what they do. They cannot tranſ- 
greſs them without Self-condemnation, which 
s the higheſt natural Penalty that can attend 
any Law. All Actions therefore of moral 
N Beings, done without Reaſon, are unworthy 
of their Natures, and greatly debaſe them: 
duch as are done againſt Reaſon are immoral, 
and expoſe them to juſt Puniſhment : and 
ſuch as are done according to deliberate Prin- 
ciples of Truth and Reaſon, are worthy of 

rational 
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Sec. rational Beings, and preſerve and perfect their 

IX. Natures.” Under this Head are to be conſi- 

woe ered all Deſires and Appetites, all Averſions 

and Pains. Theſe cannot be allowed as Mo- 

tives of Action to moral Beings as ſuch, any 

.- farther than the Mind perceives the Reaſon- 

ableneſs of purſuing or avoiding them. But 

I! muſt not deſcend into more particular Ob- 
ligations on this Head. ö 


IT. Moſt A Alx, Man is obliged in all his Actions 
bein al to be ſenſible of many and great Imperfedi- 
ty,as they Ons of his Capacities and Circumſtances, and 
reſpect thereupon to be humble; not aſſuming Truth 
ourſelves to himſelf, much leſs preſcribing it magiſte- 
che rially to others; ready to allow the Excel- 
lencies of ſuperior Beings, and to ſuppoſe 
Merit in others. Moreover, he is on this 
Account to be ever endeavouring to ſupply 
his Defects by getting Knowledge, and by 
practiſing Virtue; careful that he does not 
deceive - himſelf, by ſuppoſing that Know- 

ledge and Virtue in him which he has not, 

nor is at all conſcious that he has ; fearful of 

taking up Opinions without Evidence, or 
thinking that there can be any Obligation to 

know or believe any Truth, but — the 

proper Evidence of it, appearing to him; 

well knowing that there can be no moral 

Virtue in any bare Apprehenſion or Aſſent of 

the Mind, much leſs in the mere Pretences 


to 
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to ſuch Belief; and that no 1;mnorance can Se cr. 
poſſibly be blameable, but of ſuch Things as IX. 

a Man-ought, (of which Obligation hardly vw 
any Judgment is to be made, but by God 
himſelf) or pretends, to know. Theſe Du- 

ties, and many more of this ſort, ariſe from 

the Conſciouſneſs of our Imperfections. 


AGAIN; we are obliged to preſerve the III. Men 
Dignity and Superiority of our Minds, and muſt pre- 
to keep the Body and all the Affections of it en . 
under due Government. This is the Order out, - 
of Nature, and the Privilege of our Beings. Mind's 
k is therefore baſe and unnatural to ſubject db rie. 
heſe higher Powers to inferior Paſſion and Bddi 
Appetite. As we are compounded of ra- Affecti- 
tonal and ſenſible Faculties, and other Be- ons; 
ugs among us are only ſenſible, we do no 
iſe diſtinguiſh ourſelves from them, 
than by the conſtant Uſe of our Rea- 
ſon. Every irrational Action ſets us upon 2 
Level with, or below them; and all rational 
and moral Behaviour is according to our 
own Natures, and ſecures to us the Privi- 
leges of the higheſt Orders of Beings ; fince 
no Faculties can, in their Natures, be ſupe- 
nor to reaſon, tho they may differ as much 
Perfection and Imperfection do. In ſhort, 
ve are obliged to regard ourſelves as intelli- 
gent moral Agents, and to act as accountable 


Beings ; 
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Sr. Beings ; All Temperance, Sobriety, and Self- 
IX. government, and the conſtant Practice of 
. wx Reaſon, is included in this Obligation, and 

founded upon this Truth, 


| TV. And Win are farthet obliged 


appear, and what Circumſtances attend them 
now, in Compariſon of their Account in 
the Judgment of the whole reaſonable World, 
and of God himſelf, and their Influence upon 

our Happineſs hereafter. It becomes us there- 

fore to maintain a Conſciouſneſs of our Im- 
mortality, and a ſuitable Greatneſs of Mind; 

to live above the Judgment of Senſe and pre- 

ſent Views ; to deſpiſe the low and vain Pur- 
ſuits of the Generality; and to know our 
Natures; and. to deſign and act for Immor- 
tality. Our Duty is, in all our preſent Be- 
haviour, to prepare for a better State of Ex- nu 
iſtence, and that more important Part of our Ih 
Duration. This can only be by the Practice I an; 

of Reaſon and Truth, as far as our * we 
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will allow, and thereby fitting SECT 
ourſelves ; that- better State of more per- IX. 


p76 UTI. HE 29! — 


— 2 being a ſenſible Creature, is obliged V. And 
to ſecure his own Happineſs. - There can be 1 
no Doubt in preferring Happineſs to Miſery: ſue 4 
Nothing can be more reaſonable, and there- Happi- 
fore Men are obliged to regard it in their 7-5, in 
Actions. But then, as Pleaſure does not con. — 
ſtitute Duty, as As ſuch; and Happineſs is a on and 
mere arbitrary Gift of God; Men are neceſ- Meaſure. 
arily obliged to conſult their Happineſs, in 
Subordination to their Duty and prior Obli- 
ation; and in an abſolute Dependence on 
Cod: That is, they are to — after 
much Happineſs as is conſiſtent with their 
Duty, and with Submiſſion to the Will of 


Cod. How this is to be done will fall un- 


der Conſideration 1 in its Place. In the mean 
time, it is plainly 4 moral Duty to ſeek af- 
ter true Happineſs; and that Man is unrea- 
ſonable that neglects ſo important a Concern. 
80 little reaſon is there to contrive Diſtincti- 
ons, and frame Excuſes, for a virtuous Man's 
Choice of Pleaſure and Happineſs, in the 
numberleſs Occaſions and Ch of Life. 
Indeed, Senſibility being an inferior Faculty, 
and not a Rule of Action to rational Beings ; 
ve are to conſult Reaſon in the Acceptance 


and Choice of Pleaſure ; and, Paſſion and Ap- 


L petite 
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SECT. petite being dangerous Inclinations in M 
IX. when frer from the Controul of o 
wv great Sobricty and Caution is to be uſed in 
the Enjoyment of Pleaſure, There is infinite 
Danger in too great Frequency and Exceſs, 
leſt 1 — — 
and too ſtrong, and ſo the Rule of Duty be 
viciouſl interrupted, or borne down. 
However, we are moſt certainly: obliged to 
make ourſelves as happy as Truth and Res- 
ſon will permit; to ſaffer no needleſs Un- 
eaſineſs, and to loſe no true and reaſonable 
Enjoyment that is within our Reach. 


VI. And We are farther. to conſider ouiſelves 28 in 
020011" 4 State of Trial; and tho! we aim at Per- 
ſelves as feRion, not to it here. We are ra- 
in a State ther Candidates Virtue and the Rewards 
of Proba- of it, than ſettled and fecure'in the Pradiice 
of Purfec.. Of it. We are to keep our. Minds exerted 
tion. to reſiſt all the Difficultics.in our Way, and 
to rejoice in the Trial of our Integrity, by 

which only now we can bring. Glory to our 
Maker, be uſeful among Men, and- ſecure 
our own. Happineſs. We are not therefore 
to wonder or complain, if all the Circum- ou 
ſtances of our preſent State are not ſo happy, 
convenient and free, as we could wiſh, It 
is ſufficient if they be ſuch, as we may exer- 
ciſe Virtue in, and make Occaſions of our 


Duty and Submiſſion, and of our Hopes of 
5 f 4 
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better State. We are to bear the Inconve- Sz CT. 
niencies of Life; and ſubmit to the Difficul- IX. 
ties of Virtue, with Patience and Courage ; 
to guard a all the Dangers and Evils 
of our Condition ; and if at any time we be 
foiled and overcome, to recover as ſooh as 
we are able, and the Benefit of all our 
Experience. — | pn the Duties that a 


State of Trial requires, and they * 
lead us, in the next Place, 


To be ſenſible of many Imperfections, VIL And 
ind even of Guilt too, more or leſs, and fut ne 
many Deviations from the. ſtrict Rule. of manyfail« 
Truth and Reaſon. We ought | hereupon to ings and 
de very humble, and ſenſible of the Puniſh- Imper- 
ment we may have deſerved ; to examine 0 9255 
ſtrialy our own Hearts and Actions:; to 

amend what is amiſs, with all poſſible Dili- 

rence and Care; and to W n 

zpainft ſuch Inſtances of our Trial, wherein 

we have failed; in ſhort, to ceaſe to do Evil, 

nd to learn to do well with all our Capaci- . 
ties, 1 muſt add, that it is our Duty to look 

out for all the Relief that may be had for 

our Caſe; to make all Reparation to the 
Honour of the divine Law of r Realon, and 

Truth; and to rejoice in any Aſſurance we 

can obtain of the Favour of our Maker, and 

of his Affiſtance againſt all our Imperfecti- 

ons, whether natural or acquired, under the 

L 3 Senſe 
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Sx * Senſe of {Qik and the Fear of e 


ieee 


| VIII. 11 I 8 one more e PER Obligation. we lie 
And muſt oa. to look upon all the _neceflary Hin- 


_ derances and Injuries of our Condition, as ſo 


tages of the Helps and Aſſiſtance that we can get, as 
2 ſo many Foundations of Duty; for ſuc they 
what we are. Hereupon, Wwe are not to be troubled 
cannot and uneaſy becauſe many Things are not in 
Au , our Power; nor to excuſe ourſelves from any 
Nl Obligations, for want of Abilities and Strength 
attainable that it is in our Power to obtain. We are to 
Advan- conſider all the Advantages and Diſadvantages 
— of bur Circumſtance, | ſo.far as we can affect 
em them by our Actions, as layin g f uitable Ob- 
Duty. ligations, upon us. They cannot indeed, of 
 _ * - themſelves, recommend us to God, or occa- 
Gion his Bif pleaſure; but we ought to re- 
member that we are accountable tor the Uſe 

ald Imp provement of them. | 
Fps do the general Obligstes we are 
under toward Ourſelves appear from the Truths 
of our Natures, Circumſtances, and Relations. 
Fhey are, in ſhort, to practiſe Reaſon in all 
otir Actions, and 0 purſue the Nen, Hap- 
ey S of our EI... | 
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Concerning MANKIND. 


+ it. 
8 
4 


T now remains that we conſider the Na- Sec T. 
tures, and Circumſtances, and Relations X. 
of our Fellow-Creatures ; from whence we 
ſhall perceive the general Obligations that we 

lie under to them. 


Tu Univerſe is the Creation of God; General 
and we lie under Obligations to all Beings Obligati- 
7 | on to Be- 

that our Actions can reach or affect. It is ings of a N 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that there are number- ſuperior | 
leſs Ranks of Beings ſuperior to ourſelves. Order; 1 
The vaſt, or rather infinite Diſtance between 
ſuch as we are, and the higheſt and moſt 
noble Beings that our almighty Creator may 
think fit to have created,- is a Chaſm, as we 
have much Reaſon to believe, far_ greater 
than takes Place in the Works of ſo power- 
ful, good, and wiſe a Being. Theſe, as they 8 
are not now particularly known to us, can 
only be conſidered in general, and excite in 
us a Senſe of our low and mean Place in the 
intelligent World, and a - Concern left we 
ſhould debaſe ourſelves in their Sight, and 
ſo. become, not only inferior, but contempti- 
ble. We owe them, however, all Good-will 

| L 3 | and 


cr. and Reverence, with Deſire of their Favour 
X. and Help, wherein they are capable and al. 
won lowed t interpoſe. Wes vol 


Tn RE are alſo Beings inferior to our- 


An 
an inferi- ſelves, which are void of Underſtandin , and 
or Order; Diſcerument of Truth; for with ſuch Ca- 


ties as theſe, we cannot eaſily conceive a 
ower Order than ourſelves. They are ei- 
ther fenfible, vegetable, or inanimate Beings, 
"Theſe being under no moral Obligations, can- 
not direct their ſeveral Capacities to the Ends 
that Reaſon requires ; and therefore are to 
be uſed and directed by all rational Agents, 
according to their Natures, and their Fitneſ; 
to ſerve the Purpoſes of Truth and Happineſs 
in the World. All the Effects of our Acti- 
ons towards them, can only be with regard 
to their particular Happineſs. Truth and 
Reaſon can only require that we remember 
their Senfibility to Pleaſure and Pain ; for 
mutual Obligations there can be none. 80 
that we are only to uſe them faithfully, ac- 
cording to their Relations and Influences on 
other Beings, and their own Subjection to 
Pleaſure and Pain. The former will fall un- 
der the following Inquiry; the latter de- 
mands Care and Mercy in our Actions to- 
wards them; that no unneceſſary Pain be 
brought upon them; and that in their ne- 
cellary and lawful Deaths, it be as ſmall as 


We 
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we can contrive, and that the Circumſtances 8E c T, 
of it be as little grievous in themſelves or X. 
Conſequences as may be: Tho' indeed the 
4 ions of their Pains and Deaths are 
1 no means to be judged of by our own, 
which are vaſtly increaſed and altered by Re- 
flection and tion, which would be 
uſeleſs to them; and are alſo very different 
upon other Accounts. 


Tus Truths therefore that lie before us, 
are ſuch only as relate to ſuch rational and 
ſenſible Beings as we are, and converſe with; 
of which theſe that follow are important. 


Mx are to be conſidered as rational and And in 
moral 2 J 09 as {uch, they have {ne e 
perties and Rights peculiar. The Truth of Order. 
this 5 been made evident; and it is I. * 

lain many Rights are founded upon WC- 
— Capacities. Theſe give Men Domi- — tagy 
nion over themſelves, their Actions, and juſt tural 
Poſſeſſions. Other Beings inferior have Powers — 
and Capacities too, that are their own natu- ch n. 
tally ; but then, not having Diſcernment of ſelves and 
Truth and Obligation, and of the Uſe and irrational 
Property of Things, they are themſelves, and Being. 
all their Powers, ſubje& to rational Beings. 
But Reaſon and moral Capacities do not 
only diſtinguiſh Men from mere ſenſible A- 
gents, but alſo give __ a natural and pro- 


4 per 
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St cr. per Dominion over Beings that cannot * 
X. themſelves «cording to * 


MANY M i or 


abb is not Wepa pit we 
but on Property, Conſent, or general Good. 
All Dependence indeed ſuppoſes Power in 
that Being upon whom we depend; a Regard 

to which, for the Sake of our own Happi- 
neſs, is Obedience to that Power: but 7 
Obedience is then only a moral Virtue, when 
to Power belongs a juſt Dominion and Au- 
thority, founded upon Right, and the Mat- 
ter of the Command is not inconſiſtent with 
any moral Obligations; and ſo * 15 

| mo reaſonably, 
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Mora I wovrD here ark obſerve a relay 
Dy Diſtinction between natural and moral Do- 
in God minion. Property, Conſent, or general Good, 
only. * as I ſaid before, may conſtitute the former, 
baut the latter can poſſibly be in God only. 
le is not only the natural Lord of the Uni- 
verſe, but the moral Governor of all rational 
Hheings, who are by their Capacities ſubjected 
to the Laws of Truth and Reaſon, which 
are his Laws, reſulting from the neceſſary 
Relations of thoſe Things which he has made. 
Therefore Obedience to Truth and Reaſon is 
Obedience to God, who requires this moral 
Subjection of all rational Beings. But it is 
1 abſurd to * any Degree of this 
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moral Government in any other, but in God Ster! 
only. The moſt perfect Being and Author X. 
of all Nature, is alone capable of receiving 
this free Subjection of the rational Mind to 

Truth and Reaſon, as his proper Homage and 

Service, who muſt neceſſarily require this Ob- 
ſeryation of Truth and Reaſon from all his F 
rational Creatures, _ 


Hencz it is infinitely ha for the Uni- 
verſe, and advantageous to the Intereſt of 
Truth and Virtue, that all Power, and Do- 
minion, and Authority, i is neceſſarily 
in the 'moſt perfe& and reaſonable * 
whoſe Property all things neceſſarily are, 
and to whom all are naturally and morally 
ſubje ect: and therefore Obedience to him is 

ly conſiſtent with Truth and Virtue ; z 
and that final Happineſs, which depends up- 
on his Favour, is neceſſarily connected with 
the Practice of Reaſon, and ſecure in his Su- 
= and moral Government of the Uni- 

e 


How far this N Dominion may ex- Natural 
tend among Men, and what Limits are to be Domini- 
. I obſerved in it, depends on the Determinations 22.797” 
is of Reaſon, or the poſitive Permiſſion of God. the diffe- 
al W There are alſo Degrees of Reaſon and moral rent ye? 
is Capacity in Men; but theſe give them not S 


is Dominion over esch other; becauſe any De- Capacity. 
al gree 
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SECT. gree of them gives this natural Dominion 
. * e of inferior Na- 
1 tures,  Behdes, who ſhall judge of theſe dif- 

rent Degrees? To allow a Judgment in any 
one, is to gert a Superiority and Dominion, 


The na- H RkREUrox is founded a natural Equality 
tural n among Men. For ſince all have Capacities, 
en. Properties and Poſſeſſions, that are their own, 
no one can rightly intrench upon another's, 
without his ent. But Men may thus 
conſent, tacitly and implicitly, as well a 

| openly and expreſly, in transferring ſuch Pro- 
perties and Rights, as are in their own Na- 


tures alienable. 


Ix is Reaſon therefore, and a Senſe of 
moral Obligation, that gives Men Dominion 
os emſelves and what alleges met 
ro none can juſtly interrupt or deſtroy, 
— gave i at is, the Lord of all 
Natures, For every other Being can but give 
what it has before received. I ſhall not ſtay 
to ſhew. more particularly the Diſtinction of 
Right and Power, nor how the one cannot 
affect the other: Theſe Things are mani- 
feſt. Upon this natural Property and Do- 
minion is founded the next Conſideration of 
Man, Qs A | 


SOCIAL, 
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- $oc1AL, and under parti Laws and St ct; 
Government. Many are the natural Advan- X. 
tages of Law and Government among Men; 
where different Inclinations and Paſſions, un- $a _—_ 
— by Reaſon or Penalties, would conſider- 
often and greatly diſturb the Peace and Wel- ed as ſo- 
fare of Mankind. Whatever was the actual _ 
Riſe or Occaſion of Government, whether a — 
combined Uſurpation of the more Powerful Make, 
over the Weak, or the voluntary Submiſſion Pay ty by 
of the Majority to certain Rules of natural Cant. 
Defence and Safety, or, laſtly, an introduced nations.” 
Awe and Veneration towards certain Perſons 
and Rules, pretended or real, for the greater 
Influence over Men : Whatever, I fay, was 
the actual Riſe of it, Reaſon does ſufficiently 
declare, that the Manner and Meaſure of it 
muſt be judged of by the reaſonable End and 
Deſign of its Inſtitution, This is plainly the 
| Good of the Community ; and of this, by 
Neceſſity the Community themſelves are the 
Judges; fince a Right of judging, which is a 
plain Superiority, cannot be — to the ge- 
y Wl neral Conſent. However, Government by 
of MW reaſanable Laws being advantageous to 
ot Men, and they being actually diſtributed into 
i- different Gavernments, they are to be conſi- 
0- WW dered as ſuch, and our Obligations will be 
of MW accordingly. But Men are not only combined 
together by Laws and voluntary Subordina- 
L, 8 tions; they are alſo naturally focial, and in- 
clined 
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SECT. clined to 'mutual Converſe. They: ſtand in 
X. need of each other's Aſſiſtance, and owe 
T7720 Joys and Comforts to Societies and 
Friendſhips. They are therefore to be re- 
4 — as under theſe natural and uſeful In- 
- clinations and Sympathies, and to be treated 

20 e of his particular Make. 0 


m. And Max are als to be regarded as * the 
2 Engagements of Families, and in the Rela. 
Obligz. tions of Kindred : Theſe Relations are natu- 
tions, and ral and moſt intimate. The neceſſary De- 
thoſe of pendence of Mankind on the Care of one 
Kindred, another, is very remarkable. The whole 
Race are helped and er by the ſeve- 

ral particular Cares of each Individual, ſo far 

as their Capacities and Influence can reach. 
Theſe Obligations take their Riſe from the 
original Vows of Fidelity, expreſſed or im- 

plied in that reaſonable Intimacy, by mutual 
Conſent, which paſſes between the Sexes. It 

were eaſy to point out the Reaſonableneſs and 
Obligation of ſuch Engagements, the Hap- 

pineis that is thereby procured to the Parties, 

and to the Society in general; and to ſhew 

the Miſchiefs of large and unlimited Inclina- 

tions: But it is moſt evident, that the De- 
ſeendents of any Pair do conſtitute. a new 
Relation between them, and lay Obligations 
mutual and intire; ſuch as cannot be diſ- 
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penſed with or ſeparated from their joint Con- Sx r. 
cern; and claim Aſſiſtance and Relief in pe- X. 
culiar Tenderneſs and Neceſſity. Our Obli· 
gations here ariſe from natural and 1 
Engagements that are plain and obvious, 

that our Inclinations and Reaſon direct us 

moſt ſtrongly to our Duty. The Objects and 
Meaſure of our Concern depend upon parti- 


cular Circumſtances, beſt known to every 


one  fingly ; ; and. require the Love of T 


and Practice of Integrity, to diſcern and re- 
Wo. as all Virtue does. 5 


One E more; SES are to be conſidered as IV. And 
Beings, whoſe. Happi eſs is greatly affected as contri- 
by our Actions. That the Happineſs of the 332 
World at reſent depends much upon the duct very 
faithful 77 of every Individual, is: much to 
very manifeſt. Indeed the Great Ruler of the f pM 
the Univerſe does often interpoſe to make Riſery of 
happy or miſerable, notwithſtanding our Aims Man- 
and Actions: But he has left very much to Kind. 
our own Direction and Influence. However, 
we may communicate ſome Happineſs to our 
Fellow-Creatures ; and our Duty towards 
them does greatly conſiſt in doing ſo, as far 
as we can; and we know that we depend 
upon them, and expect their Favour and Help 
towards ourſelves. It is not to be diſcovered, 
but by very careful Obſervation, how greatly 
the Happineſs of Mankind is owing to a vir- 


tuous 
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gr cr. tuous and benevolent Practice: Nay, the In 
X. fluences of fuch a Behaviour is beyond all 
Noce and human Judgment. e actual 
Joy and Comfort that a good Man cauſes] in 
the Security of his oe ee and the In- 
ſtances of Fr Good-wil diſtributing Fuſtice, 
and beſtowing Kindneſſes, fpreads for around 
him; beſides the ſincere and carneſt Pndes- 
ne Ee Wiſhes of ſuch an 2 2 
ar may prevail amon en, but 
eſpecially ye. fre Governor of 8 World; 
and what Happineſs God himſelf may give 
for his Sake, is not to be ſaid; tho' Reaſon 
and Truth ſuggeſt Hopes. The Truth 
is, Happineſs is defi and we have 2 
cat deal of it in our own Diſpofal, and our 
ellow - Creatures depend very much upon us 
for it, and Our Obligations are accordingly. 
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SECTION XI. 
of Of Duty towards Or ARRRS. 


Truths, laid down concerning our XI. 
dlow-Creatures, re very obvious. rr 


Governors * Magiſtrates are firſt I. Magi- 
concerned to uſe faithfully their by. my _ 
Powers, and Privileges. Juſtice, Equity and ligations 
Truth, are intruſted to — Execution. There — the Uſe 
are many Inſtances in which they are in — 
manner unaccountable, or however there is 

no preſent Redreſs. They have their Fel- 
ow - Creatures very much in their Power, and 
ought therefore to be ſtrictly impartial, care- 
ful and diligent, to know what is Law and 
Right ; faithful and exact in doing Juſtice, 
and merciful and compaſſionate in the Pu- 
niſhment of Offenders. That great Law of 
Nature and rang" = do as we would be 
done by, to judge of the Feelings of others 
our — that 4 may uſe 6 of we ould 
reaſonably expect from them in a like Cir- 
cumſtance, is peculiarly obligatory-on Gover- 
nors, who are often no otherways controuled, 

They ſhould remember the natural Equality 

of Men, and that their Superiority is by Con- 

lent, and a Truſt to be accounted for, _ 
re, 


Ne the Obligations ariſing from theſe SECT. 
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SECT. here, but certainly hereafter. This would 

XI. make them not very fond of Power and Au- 

— thority, or however, moderate and careful in 
__ the Uebe deen ut NO 


IL. Tbe W are hence obliged to the moſt ſtrict 
Obliga- and proper Juſtice, which conſiſts in giving 
— Ta: unto all their Rights and Dues. If there be 
ſtice from real Property; and many Actions and Things 
allto all. belong to particular Beings; then Truth does 
require that they be not intrenched upon, or 
interrupted by gthers. .- As we expect to en- 

joy our on, and uſe freely what we have; 
the ſame Reaſon is ſtreng to oblige us, to 2 
ſuitable Behaviour — 45 others. Juſtice i 

ſo plain a Duty, and ſo conſtantly before every 

Mind: that it is never tranſgreſſed, but again 
Conſcience; and hence all Virtue goes often 

by that Name, and is thought to be included 

in it. The particular Inſtances are various 

as the Properties of Men, and our Concern- 

ment with them; and need not be noted. 

They relate to Perſons, Actions, Goods, Fame, 

and many other Circumſtances. Only it muſt 

be particularly remembered, that of. all the 

Rights of Men, none are ſo ſacred as thoſe of 
Gene Theſe are unalienable, and can- 

not be given up to any of our Fellow-Crea- 

tures, upon any Pretence whatſoever, God 

is the only moral Governor of the Univerſe; 

ſo hat, if it were poſſible for us to part 


with 
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with our own Rights, in this Reſpect, as we Se Cr. 
cannot, we could not however, without great XI. 
Impiety, diſpoſe of His. So abſurd and wicked 
is all Affectation of Dominion over the Con- 

ſciences of Men; and ſo baſe and ſervile is all 
Submiſſion to ſuch unrighteous Uſurpation. 


We are alſo to regard the Orders and Diſ- III. The 
nt; bligati- 
tinctions, Laws and Governments, among - >. 


Men. To theſe we own Reſpect, Submiſ- Laws and 
ſion, Obedience, and Aſſiſtance. The World Gover- 
being generally under ſome Government, nos. 
we cannot find ourſelves out of ſome Protec- 

tion, nor conſequently . free from all ſuch 


Obligation. The Goodneſs or Badneſs of 


Laws do not concern us, as Subjects, any 
farther than to rectify them as far as we are 


able, and in a ſuitable manner. If they be 
the Judgment of the Majority, or Society, 
ay have all the Force of human Laws ; and 
if they are converſant only about their Proper 
Objects, are to be complied with: Other wiſe, 
we are not the Subjects, but the Judges or 
Maſters of the Law. A Man of Virtue will 
indeed regard the Welfare of the Public in 
all his Actions, whether it be Matter of Law 
or not; but legal Commands of lawful Go- 
vernors, tho' not the beſt in his Opinion, he 
will generally. obſerve, for the Sake of the 
Authority and Example: and thus the un- 
deligned Miſchicf W Wrong may pe 
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SecT. and be redrefled : Tho' in theſe Inſtances, 
XI. we are to be cautious of acting without a juſt 
and plain Neceſſity. We are moreover to 
remember, that Society is natural and bene- 
ficial to Men, and hereupon to conſult its 
Intereſts, to bear its Imperfections, and to 
ſubject our leſſer Intereſt and private Choice, 
in proper Inſtances, to its Call and Demands. 
'The public Service is to be 'attended, as far 
1 uh Circumſtances conſidered of our Place 
and Ability, as well as the Engagements and 
Diſpoſitions of others, do require. Indeed 
Power and Truſt is fo great a Temptation to 
the Vanity and Deſigns of Men, that Inſtru- 
ments of public Service will ſeldom be want- 
ed; and the Corruptions and Follies of Men 
are fo great, that a temperate and virtuous 
Man finds continual Uneaſineſs from them, 
- 4n any Attempts for public Good; and is 
apt to tire with the little Good he his able to 
do : So that the genera/ Management is in 
no Danger of being neglected, and may ſafely 
be left to ſuch as are willing enough to un- 
dertake it; while no Opportunity is miſſed 
of repreſenting and redreſſing Wrong, as far 
as we can; and a Readineſs to take our Share 
of the public Welfare, is preſerved and prac- 
tiſed, as Oecaſion and Duty may offer. Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and Courage, and Integrity, will di- 
rect, upon an impartial Inquiry concerning 
our. own Obligations, and the Neceſſity — 
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the Public; and thus particular Duties will Sz cr. 
be diſcovered. But the nearer Concerns are, XI. 


in the next Place, 


OBLIGATIONS to our Families, Relations, IV. To 


and Dependents. Theſe are our own proper 
Cares: and as others have no Intereſts, fo 


neither have they any great Inclinations, to pendents, 


take thefe Concerns off from us. Neceſſity 
throws theſe upon us, and Truth requires 
that we allow their Claim. We are obliged 
to be faithful to all our voluntary Engage- 
ments, and all the Conſequences of them. 
The mutual Confidence that is firſt freely 
placed in each other, does ſtrictly oblige us 
to make each other as happy as we can; to 
ſhare the common Benefits and Troubles of 
Life together; to provide for the Neceſſities 
and Welfare of our common Stock, and to 
conſult their trueſt Intereſts. 


THxtzsEt Duties are reciprocal : Love re- 
quires Love: Care, Direction and Advice, 
require Submiſſion, Obedience and Reſpect : 
and all mutual Services and Comforts are to 
be promoted by every one. I need not men- 
tion, how great Prudence and Impartiality 
ought to be uſed, in laying the Foundation 
of all theſe Obligations; which is left very 
much to our own Choice: and all the eber 
Direction that we can with for, is beſt ſe 

M2 cured 
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SEC T. cured by our own Care and Endeavor. How 


XI. 


contrary to all this, is the general Motive 
on which Men purſue this firſt Relation ? 
how partial is their Deſign ? and what a tri- 


fling Part of this ſocial. Happineſs is com- 


monly regarded? Nay, how manifeſt Evils 
do Men wilfully run into, inſtead of provid- 
ing for the true Happineſs of this Condition ? 


This Obſervation is as plain, as the natural 


Reliefs and Joys of a married State are great, 
and the Anxieties, Sorrows, and Diſcontents 
of it' are common. But theſe Obligations 
reach beyond ourſelves and-our-own Fireſide; 
and extend to our Friends, Neighbours, Ac- 
quaintance and Dependents, of all - Sorts. 


Theſe require our Care and Kindneſs, to re- 


lieve, aſſiſt, and enjoy; to diſtribute, and 
preſerve their Rights; and to promote their 
general Happineſs. 


The Caſe UN D K R this Head ſhould be mentioned 
of private private Friendſhips, and all ſocial Endear- 


Friend- 


ſhips. 


ments among Men. Theſe contribute greatly 
to the Joys and Comforts of Life : But in 
this imperfect State, and under ſelfiſh Pre- 
Judices, they are often alſo great Occaſions 
of Uneaſineſs and partial ions. Uni- 
verſal Love and Good-will- is a nobler Prin- 
.Ciple,. and leſs apt to miſlead, us, and does 


Alſo include all private and reaſonable Friend- 
thip. Reaſon and Truth ould ret al 
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our Aﬀections ; and therefore all unreaſon- SEC. 
able Friendſhips or Reſentments proceed from XI. 
the ſame Cauſe, irregular and unreaſonable 
Selfiſhneſs. A generous Love to all, and im- 
partial Zeal for univerſal Happineſs, practiſed 
in all particular Inſtances, is a Principle vaſtly 
more excellent and godlike, and more uſeful 
to ourſelves and others, and in which all lit- 
tle Intereſts and Deſigns ought to be abſorbed 
and extinguiſhed. Man is indeed a Citizen 
of the World, and belongs to the whole Fa- 
mily of Heaven and Earth; but theſe gene- 
ral Obligations reach no farther, than his 
Powers and Influences do : and if every Man 
would look thus far, the World would be 
ſufficiently eaſy and happy; perhaps more fo 
than is conſiſtent with the preſent State of 
Trial we are deſigned for. However, our 
Good-will and kind Diſpoſitions ſhould be 
univerſal, as Men are in general affected by 
our Actions, with reſpect to their Happineſs; 
which lays 


TAE Obligation of conſulting and promot- V. We 
ing the Happineſs of all Men. This con- ate —4 
fiſts in comporting with our Place and Rank nee 
among all Men; in Juſtice, and Faithful- what wo 
neſs, to their Rights and Intereſts ; in ſup- may, all 
plying their Neceſſities; in directing, and / 147K 
aſſiſting them; in affable, and friendly Be- 

M 3 haviour 
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SECT. 


XI. 


Of Duty towards Others. 
haviour and Converſe among them; and, in 
ſhort, in the Practice of all Virtue; which 


afech, not only thoſe Actions, which have 


their Happineſs for the immediate Objects of 
them, but reaches far beyond our Knowledge 
or Conjecture; and is the Foundation, that 
is laid, in the original Nature of Things, 
and is moreover, as we ſhall ſee, conſtituted 


by the Will of God, to be the Way, to all 


that Happineſs, which the Univerſe is capa- 
ble of, and for which, he did 208 it. 
Under this Head are included all our Obliga- 
tions of Love and Goodneſs to the Univerſe 
in general, and to all our Fellow- creatures 
in particular. Theſe ariſe from our Con- 
ſciouſneſe of their Senſibility to Happineſs, 
and our own natural Capacity and Dif fition 
to promote it ; which can only be obſtructed 
by Selfiſhneſs and Prejudice. It is plainly 


unreaſonable, to be ſo intent upon our own 


Pleaſures, as to neglect and forget the In- 
fluence we may have on thoſe of others : And 
were they to act ſo towards us, our own Ha 

pineſs would be greatly impaired. Therefore 


mutual Love and Good-will is the neceflary 


Support of the Happineſs of all; and nothing 
ſhould prevent our advancing the n 
and 


of any, but its being contrary to Trut 


Reaſon, or its deſtroying more Happineſs of 
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Turk is one Prejudice however ought SE r. 
carefully to be avoided, which is too com- XI. 
mon, viz. any the leaſt Degree of IIl- will, 
for the Sake of wrong or falſe Opinions. Vn 
Theſe, in themſelves, are plainly neither con 
Virtues nor Vices, and do not at all affect to Truth, 
Men's moral Characters; and er thro a ought ne- 


ver to be 


falſe Zeal, and bad Principles, have greatly Ground 
obſtructed their Good-will towards one ano- of Preju- 
ther. But, upon Examination, it will be hey _ HR 
found this Prejudice works only in Propor- ** 
tion to Men's want of Integrity and Virtue ciple of 
in themſelves; and that the Love of Truth — 
only, not of r:ght or wron nion, is con- 
17 with the Perfection el Chart For Fo 
if Men do themſelves depend upon any thing 
but Integrity, and the Practice of Virtue, (as 
for Inſtance, upon being in the Right in their 
Perſuaſions, which may be the Caſe of the 
Virtuous or Vicious ; ) how can they forbear 
loving or hating others, more or leſs upon this 
Account ? And fo their Love will be directed, 
not according to real Merit, but accidental 
Qualities ; and be reſtrained by Men's ima- 
ginary Errors, which alſo may be the Effects 
of Virtue and Integrity in them. The Love 
of Truth therefore, and the Practice of Righ- 
teouſneſs, is that Principle alone, which is 
capable of, or conſiſtent with univerſal Cha- 
rity and Good-will. Unity of Opinion there 
cannot poſſibly be, or ſeem to be, unleſs 

M 4 Men 
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Szc' T. Men were equally wiſe, and in the ſame Cir- 
XI. cumſtance of Light; or equally wicked or 
— hypocritical, in making the ſame Profeſſion. 
| In no Principles therefore can there be Unity 
among Men, but in the one uniform Prin- 

_.... ciple of the Love of. Truth. This I take to 
be the true Unity of Spirit; which, when 
joined to the Bond of Peace and Righteouſ- 
neſs of Life, makes a really virtuous and 
good Man. This may be worth the Conſi- 
deration of thoſe Fg affect a Zeal for Or- 

| thodoxy, deſtructive of Humanity and mutual 
Affection; and alſo put ſome good People 
upon inquiring, from whence' proceeds their 
inordinate Concern about the right Faith of 
others; and their Coldneſs at leaſt, towards 
thoſe who differ from them. - Upon the 
whole, it is the Duty of all, without Partia- 

Iity, to conſult and advance the univerſal 
Happineſs, as far as is conſiſtent with Truth 

and Reaſon: And thoſe only are capable of 
ractiſing univerſal Charity, in its -higheſt 
Perfection, who themſelves have a Depen- 

| dence upon their Integrity alone, and who 
are faithful Lovers of Truth. But I have al- 
ready, in ſome meaſure, prevented the Ne- 
ceflity of ſaying more, on this Part of our 
Obligations; and ſome farther Obſervations I a 
will occur in the 2 Inquiry after W th 
Huppineſß. im 
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SECTION XII. 
_ Concerning HAPPINESS, 


TAPPINESS is the great Idol of all Se cr: 
the ſenſible World. Not that it is a XII. 

falſe Purſuit, rightly underſtood ; but a na- —v— 

tural Metive to mere ſenſible Beings, and FP” 

one reaſonable ſubordinate End of ſenſible ray — 

moral Agents. I mean, that the Object it- under- 

ſelf, as well as the Way to obtain it, is gene- — 

rally miſtaken and ill judged of, by ſuch as 

have Reaſon to direct their Inclinations; and 

hence it becomes an Idol, truly ſo called, as 

Men purſue mere Imaginations, under the 

falſe Appearances of Happineſs, which Rea- 

ſon and due Conſideration would diſcover; 

or miſtake it for an ultimate End of rational 

Beings, which Truth and Reaſonableneſs can 

only be, becauſe the Faculties of the Under- 

ſtanding are ever ſuperior to thoſe of Senſi- 

bility ; or laſtly, as they take not the right 

Way and Means of obtaining that real Hap- 

pineſs which is within their Reach. 


Sven Beings as are merely ſenſible, or — | 
capable. only of comparing Happineſs, nei- Beings 
ther do, nor can err, in this Matter ; for they never 
invariably purſue that Pleaſure, which, at miſtaken 
the Time of their Action, appears to them Pur 


thereof. 


xo Concerning Happineſs. 

SECT. the greateſt : and that Appearance being al- 
XII. * Rr by their feveral N Ws 3. and 
wr— Circumftatces, their Actions muſt be ſuch as 
the Author of their Beings does deſign: for 
being incapable of reaſoning at all, they can 
neither be capable of being juſtified or con- 
demned by Truth or Reaſon; but what they 
do os, is merely natural. Hence, by the diffe- 
tent Applications of Pleaſure and Pain, their 
Actions may be conſtantly directed, by ſuch 
Beings as have Knowledge of their Natures, 
and the Diſpoſitions of ſuch Pleaſures and 
_ Pains: And ſo may the Actions of all ſenſi- 
ble Beings, in ſuch Inſtances, wherein the 
Objects of their Senſibility are ſtrong enough 
do deſtroy their moral Capacity, or to ho 
away entirely their rational Judgment. 'This 
may very often be the Circumſtance of our 
Action; and wiſe Deſigns may be ſerved 
thereby : But the Care of the Great Gover- 
nor of the Univerſe muſt be, to preſerve his 
moral Subjects from ſuch Violences, io far 

as he expects their reaſonable Obedience. 


It is the - Howeves, in Fact, and N Ha 
Aim of pineſs is the Aim and Deſign of all Men. I 
Wisdom of Men appears, or atleaſt is judged 


in a 


ter or Of, by little elſe than the greater or leſſer 

de- Pleaſures that they deſign, or perhaps only 
Bree. ſucceed in. Thoſe who profeſs to make it 
their ultimate End, either take Virtue to * 
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themſelves to their Appetite and Inclination, 


171 
Gt in the Purſuit of Pleaſure; or abandon Sz cT; 


without, or againſt, Reaſon. The former 


Error I have endeavoured to make appear 


throughout this whole Inquiry ; and hope it 
is ſufficiently. plain, that tho Happineſs may 
be a reaſonable Purſuit, and therefore an Ob- 
ject of reaſonable Choice or Virtue ; yet Rea- 
fon and Truth can alone be the proper End 
of rational Beings, as ſuch, and can never be 
juſtly conſidered as an Object of Happineſs, 
or ſubſervient to the Ends of Pleaſure. As 
to the latter, it is too baſe and mean an Aim 
to contend againſt: It ſets a Man as much 
below a Beaſt, as his Capacities are higher 
and more noble: It is a Practice contemned 
by thoſe who think at all, however they may 
be enticed to yield to it : and ſuch as profeſs 
it openly, would be hardly truſted in the 
common Affairs of Life. 


Br tho' all Men do not profeſs the Pur- 
ſuit of Pleaſure, as their ultimate End; there 
are few that do not conſtantly regard it in 
their Actions, and almoſt inſenſibly adhere to 
Appetite and Inclination. This Practice is 
plainly juſtifiable, no farther than it is rea- 
ſonable. As therefore all rational and ſenſi- 
ble Beings find in themſelves Inclinations to 
Happineſs, and cannot but prefer it to Mi- 
ſry; and while they remain ſenſible, can 

never 
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Ser. never be induced to part with their ultimate 
XII. and final Happineſs, which muſt be truly 


<=-— unreaſonable ; and as Reaſon muſt yet abel. 


farily judge concerning the Nature and Fit- 
neſs of Actions, that reſpect Pleaſure and 
Pain; it becomes us to inquire what Plea- 
ſures are fit to be purſued; and how far, and 
by what Means, they may reaſonably be ſe- 


Final Tx Truth is, tho' Pleafure and Pain can- 

Happi- g not alone conſtitute the Reaſonableneſs of 

be purſu- Actions, (that which is reaſonable or fit to be 

ed; and done, not being alterable by Circumſtances 

that only of Pieaſure and Pain) unleſs when they onl 

x oa eonſtitute the Fitneſs ; yet no Truth or Rea- 
with the ſon is more clear, than that ſenſible Beings are 

Row of obliged to ſecure their beſt and final Happi- 

en. neſs; and therefore, that no Reaſon can oblige 

them to part with it. But then as this final 

Happineſs is altogether in the Hands of the 

original -and ſupreme Creator and Governor, 

and every intermediate Inftance of it; it is 

the higheſt Folly and Impiety to purſue it by 

the Breach of any of the Laws of Truth and 

Reaſon, which are God's Laws : And if there 

be any prefent or final Inconſiſtence here, be- 

tween the Practice of Reaſon, and the Happi- 

neſs of ſuch ſenſible Beings as act reaſonably, 

this is to be accounted the Will of the ſu- 

pms Lord of the Univerſe ; and —_— 
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all preſent and intermediate Evil that may Sr r. 
attend the Practiſers of Virtue, as ſuch, muſt XII. 


be deſigned for their Good, upon the whole; ; ny 


and their final Happineſs muſt be certain and 
ſecure : Or elſe, there is a manifeſt Abſur- 
dity in the Natures of ſuch rational and ſen- 
fible Beings, and God their Maker has acted 
3 in appointing ſuch a Conſtitu- 
tion. 


THERE is therefore ſuch reſent Happi- 
neſs and Pleaſure to be obtained, as a reaſon- 
able and good Being thinks fit to allow; and 
a certain final Happineſs to be ſecured, by 
reaſonable and ſenſible Beings. Let us then 
carefully inquire a little after that, Hap- 
pineſs which is fit for us, and endeavour 
to diſcover. both its Nature and the e to 
it. 


Ir muſt be allowed, that if the Circum- Dos cur 
that it does, or may, enjoy, more Pleaſure — 4 

than Pain, thro' its Duration; tho' it be ever the Diſ- 

ſo ſmall; God can never be charged as un- Hp. 
reaſonable or unkind in creating it: and ſuch n. 


ſtances and Capacities of any Being are ſuch, } 


Being had received no Injury, but a Favour 
in its. Exiſtence. But then, it ſeems not rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſo Great and Good 
a Being, has been ſparing in his Diſtribution of 
Happineſs to ſenſible Beings, The vaſt Va- 


riety 
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Sec. riety of Pleaſure and Delight, even in this 
XII. corrupted World, as well as the Grandeur, 
way Magnificence, and Beauty of thoſe Works of 
God that we can contemplate, declare ra- 
ther a Profuſion of Goodneſs and Joy, to be 
the Deſign of the Creator. He has rather 
ſurely permitted no Pain in the Univerſe, but 
what was either needful, for the Good of the 
whole ; or the Conſequence of unreaſonable 
and voluntary Actions of moral Agents: And 
theſe alſo he has directed to the higheſt De- 
ſigns of Wiſdom and Goodneſs. But to 
proceed in our Inquiry : vie 


Happi- HAPPPIXESs, or Pleaſure, which is the 
_—_ . ſame, can hardly be defined, ſo that a more 
15 - Per. adequate Idea of it may be got, than the 
ception of Words themſelves are uſed to give us. It is 
the Mind, a Senſation of Eaſe or Joy, let the Occaſion 
= "be or Subject be what it will. It is a Percep- 
the arbi- tion of the Mind, and nothing elfe ; no Ob- 
trary Ap- ject being the neceflary Cauſe of it, but the 
bien of Will of God alone. All Pleaſure is true; 
God, nor can there be an Idea of falſe Pleaſure ; 
unleſs that mean, Pleaſure attended with 
greater Pain : But in that Caſe, the Pleaſure 

is true, and fo is the Pain. They may be 
compared, and one may be equal to, more, 

or leſs, than the other: But all Pleaſure is 
agreeable ; tho it may be bought too dear, 

or with more Pain. "There are —_— of 
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are infinite; ſo are the Degrees and Manners 


of Senfibility. Perhaps the very fame Ob- 


in the ſame Circumſtance, may not 
equally affect any two Capacities; nay, not 
any one, at different times. General Ideas 
of Pleaſure may be framed, but few parti- 
cular ones. It is hard to make a Judgment 
of Happineſs, or to compare it accurately, 
in Aft cnt Inſtances. To be ſure, we are 
beſt acquainted with our own ; but we have 
it very little in our Power or Direction: Sq 
abſolute a Gift of God is all Happineſs and 
Pleaſure. 


— 


PLEASURE is therefore. to be meaſured, Ey 
by the Apprehenſions of him that poſſeſſes Man's 


it; that Senſe itſelf being the true Quantity 
of Happineſs enjoyed. And hence, we can- 


not judge but of our own Pleaſure ; and only 
Truth only can be a Rule of our Action in Mealure 


reſpe& of the Happineſs of others ; wherein 


Caution is needful. Hence alfo, the ne. 


Penalties of human Laws cannot be equally 
diſtributed ; becauſe the Subjects of the Pain 
cannot be fully underſtood, or equally re- 


ſpected by their Judges. We know little 


of the Pleaſures and Pains of other ſorts of 
Beings ; tho we may have a general Notion 


of 


Perception of Pleaſure and Pain; and of Sen- Sx ct, 
fibility, which is a Capacity of Happineſs XII. 
or Miſery. The Objects of Pleaſure or Pai 
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Sxcr. of thoſe of our own Kind; and particularly c 
XII.. of the Senſations of Brutes, we are very ig- f 
» norant. We ſeem to be much more ſenſi- Il | 
ble of Pain, than of Pleaſure ; and this is t 
ſuitable to our preſent State and Condition; N © 
wherein the Main of our Buſineſs is to avoid, In 
or to bear, Evils: and we are accordingly F 
driven to Action, from ſome Uneaſineſs, or IM al 
Fear of Evil; and the Abſence of Pain makes it 
a great Part of our Pleaſure ; as the Senſe | 

of ſuch Freedom or Deliverance is real Hap- 
pineſs. co 
| | an 
Happi- Tue Happineſs of every Being muſt be ce 
neſs muſt ſuch, as agrees to its Nature and Capacity. an 
— Thus, for Inſtance, Reaſon being by Neceſ- WM pre 
the gene ſity a judging and commanding Faculty; no Wh "9 
ral Nature rational Being can be eaſy or happy, in the ¶ ſui 
+ web Practice of what it ſees to be unreaſonable : if fy 
deins: This Senſe muſt be Pain, however it may en 


be ſtifled and ſuppreſſed; and ſo, unreaſona- An 
ble Pleaſure may be borne, rather than en- 
Joyed: It is as incongruous as for a Creature, 
whoſe natural Eaſe is in ſtanding upright, to MW Mc 
take Pleaſure in creeping ; that is, to be | ſtat 
pleaſed contrary to nature; which is plainly MW  * 
abſurd ; ſince all Pleaſure is conſtituted in Co- 


Nature. | oth 
- if | 80 
Is a Con- TT ſeems then that Happineſs is a Con- Hir 


e Gol, ſtitution of God, in certain Natures and Cir- WW 29! 


cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, iy originally, and con- Se cT. 
ſtantly, upon his Will; and Pleaſure and XII. 
Pain fre no other than that State of Senſa .. 
tion of any Being, which God wills, under * 
certain Relations and Actions. Hence it is to his 
not only abſurd and fooliſh, to deſign any Will. 
Pleaſure, without, or againſt, his Will ; but 
all Happineſs is to be ſought for in his Con- 
ſtitution and Favour. 


TRE very different Opinions, and even 
contrary Notions, that we have of Happineſs 
and Pleaſure, are ſufficient to ſhew their un- 
certain Nature, We hardly know what it is, 
and yet leſs where it is to be found : All 
profeſs to deſign it, more or leſs ; and few or 
none acknowledge they poſſeſs it: The Pur- 
ſuit itſelf is almoſt all that we ever attain to; - 
by our own Actions. What real Pleaſure we 
enjoy, is natural; often unlooked for; and 
always the mere Gift of God. 


Ir has been thought by ſome, that all eng 
Men are equally happy, in every Circum- ,\ 
ſtance : and I believe, in Fact, few that are _ 
n any Meaſure at Eaſe, would exchange their ſtances 


Condition, for the Pleaſures and Pains of an- po. * 
ounda- 


other, after comparing them with their own. tion of it, 
5 peculiar is every one's own Happineſs to but the 


Himſelf; and ſo much Error is there com- 2 ol, 
monly, in judging of, and envying Another's. ur own 
| The Diſpoſi- 
tion. 
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Ss et. The different Circumſtances, in which. we 
XII. fee Men happy and miſerable ;, the different 
—Affections of Men, in, the fame . Cixcum- 
ſtances, at different times; and the great 
Variety of Fears and Ja App plainly de- 


Clare * pineſs and Pleaſure ariſe very 
little from Things, and Circumſtances them- 
felves ; but depend much on the Temper and 

Diſpoſition of the Subject; and molt of all, 
on the Will of God. But farther, 


We can- A RATIONAL 1 after H appine(s, 
what ul uſt. reſpect the whole Duration of that 


would, Being which makes it ; the preſent or future 
. upon the Time, or perhaps Eternity. "This cauſes yet 


WI. greater N in the Matter; and leaves 
happy; us, in many ces, utterly at 2 Lab 


Godonly Perhaps we may have . by Experience, 
an. that ſomething, within our Reach, would 


now probably, give us Pleaſure ; but, not 
knowing all its Conſequences, we cannot con- 
' clude, upon the whole, that it is good for us: 

| Nay, it does often depend upon the Uſe that 
= - other Beings. will make of it, as well as we 
a ourſelves. So that, in Truth, a perfect and 
univerſal Knowledge of Nature, which God 
only can have, is requiſite to judge and diſ- 
pole of Happineſs, 2 ke ; and to 

ſecure any particular Pleaſure. 


— Lr it alſo be obſerved, that Happel 
Nr | conſiſts 
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conſiſts greatly in the Supply of Defects. Im- Sg or · 
perfect Beings therefore are to deſign it, in XII. 
the Perfection of their Natures ; that is, in 
the natural Uſe of all their Capacities, to the gupplial 
beft Purpoſes, and moſt y of their ſe- of De- 
yeral Natures. Again, Beings are ſubject to fects, and 
different Kinds and Degrees of Happineſs and 5 apt 
Miſery : So that the Perfection and Delſtruc- fecting of 
tion of Beings muſt be according to their our Na- 
Natures; greater, or leſs confiderable, as ay 5 
their Capacities, or Rank in the Creation is. gree ac- 
The Deſtruction of a rational and ſenſible cording 
Mind is vaſtly greater than that of a mere 3 
ſenſible Being; and ſo may its Perfection and che Cres. 
Happineſs be. "> hs, 


Ir Pleaſure or Happineſs be neceſſarily Happi- 
connected with any Nature, Capacity, or 224 
Action, it 18 thought to belong to the Pr actice ways does 
of Virtue, I have already declared, that T attend 
do not ſee the neceſſary Connection, and gi- Virtue, 
ven my Reaſons accordingly : But I allow the ne. 
conſtant and certain Pleaſure, that attends ſuch rily. 
Beings as we are, in the Practice of Reaſon 
and 'Truth, dependent on the Will of God. 

And this leads me to the Conſideration of the 


Way to Happineſs. | 
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Of PRUDENCE as a Way to Happineſs. 


SECT. HE uncertain and dependent Nature 
X. of Pleaſure and Happineſs, appears 
from the foregoing general Obſervations ; and 
— 22 I ſee no poſſible Means of ſecuring them, but 
— 2 the the Practice A Virtue and Prudence. This 
only is as f Way to Happineſs, as the 
27 =” of preſent — a Things is intelligible; 
els, and as the moral Perfections of God are cer- 
tain, and to be depended upon. Let us then 
examine theſe two great and only Means of 
Happineſs, put into our Hands. 


Prudence, PRU DEN cx, is that careful and deliberate 
meant by Uſe of ourſelves, and all our Powers, and of 
all things within our Reach ; which, by 
Judgment and Experience, we diſcover, will 
male us eaſy, and happy in Life. This may 
indeed be conſidered, as a great Inſtance of 
Virtue ;; it being our Duty to make ourſelves 
as happy in all Conditions as we can: But it 
is only under the Notion of Wiſdom, and as 
a Means of preſent Happineſs, that I here 
conſider it. 
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As a Virtue, it equally reſpects the Hap- SFr. 
ineſs of our whole Duration; and in as XIII. 
much as it is already laid down as a Truth, =. 
that we are to continue beyond the preſent — cg 
Life, and conſequently that future Happineſs ſpetts 
is of greater Importance than the preſent ; both pre- 
therefore the Prudence I ſpeak of, in provid- — 
ing for preſent Happineſs, muſt be careful Happi- 
not to hurt or interrupt our future Expecta- nes. 
tions. The Practice of Virtue, as ſuch, is How fir 
the only certain Means of ſecuring that fu- 
ture Happineſs, as will afterwards appear : 
Prudence is only ſo far limited thereby, as 
not to tranſgreſs the Laws of Reaſon and Vir- 
tue: Nay, the preſent Happineſs of ſuch 
Beings as we are, muſt principally include the 
Practice of Virtue ; and therefore, 


I 8HALL lay it down as the firſt Rule of Inno- 
Prudence, and as neceſſary to our ' preſEnt cence, 
Happineſs, that we preſerve ourſelves inno- — 2 
cent, and free from the Senſe of Guilt, and of Truth, 
that we live in the Practice of Truth. Tho' the firſt 
Actions are not therefore rigbt or wrong, — . 
es morally good or evil, as they affect our Hap- 
it MW pineſs or otherwiſe ; yet we are fo conſti- 
as tuted, as to be ever uneaſy in the Conſciouſ- 
re neſs of Guilt, and to have the greateſt Plea- 
ſure in rational Actions. Whatever Shifts 
unreaſonable and wicked Men make to enjoy 


\s MW Pleaſure, or rather to ſtupify their . Senſe of 
1 3 Pain 3 
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ſo it is naturally of longer 


Of Prudence as a May to Happineſs, 


Ster. Pain; the Conſciouſneſs of Integrity, and 


the inward Approbation of our own Actions, 


— i; a Pleaſure vaſtly ſuperior to any other that 


we are capable of : and as it has no Alloys 
of Pain in its Enjoyment and Conſequences, 
Duration than 
other Pleaſures, dwelling upon the Mind in 
calm Joys, and returning upon the 

with . ſame Del Ain, — chis 7 
Man may be in Miſery, with all other Ingre- 
dients of Happineſs ; and with it, every Con- 

dition is tolerable z; and moſt Circurnftances, 


even without what is called Enjoyments, are 


* 


'W 


* 


Its great 
Impor- 
tance to 
our Hap- 
pineſs, 


happy. Obſerve the peaceful Pleaſures, the 
calm Delight, and the contented Joy of the 
- virtuous Man, not only without the Abun- 
darive of Life, but even under the common 
Calamities of it; and compare them with the 
turbulent Purſuits, the buſy and diſcontented 


_ Pleaſures of the Unreaſonable and AMuent : 


Who would not deliberately prefer the former 
infinitely ? Tho' this be not the common 
Choice ; but Paſſions rather” influence us in 
our Conduct. . 
NoMBrRaess are the Advantages of Inno- 
cence to the Happineſs of this Life. He who 
can well ſupport the common Troubles and 
conſtant Accidents of Pain in it, goes a great 
way towards the Eaſe we are here to expect: 
and what Reliefs are ſo great, and give ſuch 
Courage 
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Courage 


and Hope, as a good Conſcience? Se cr. 


It heightens all the natural pleaſing Senſations XIII. 
we may meet with, and alleviates all the Pai 


that we muſt endure ; at the ſame time add- 
ing to our Meaſure of Pleaſure, and de- 
creaſing the Weight of Pain, 


IT were eaſy to judge of the Importance 
of this one Article in every Pleaſure we can 
take, but I defign only to make general 
Obſervations. This however I muſt add, that 
the Pleaſures themſelves which conſiſt in the 
Practice of Virtue, are the greateſt we are 
capable of enjoying, amidſt the Varieties of 
Entertainment in our preſent imperfect State ; 
not to mention the Security that is hereby 
laid for our future Happineſs, and the pecu- 
Har Fitneſs of thoſe Pleaſures for the beſt 


State we can ever attain to. 


THAT tho Pleaſures of Virtue are ſupe- The ſu- 
rior to any other, is a Demonſtration to the 3 
Experience of all that ever felt them; in as ef Vir 
much as every one, at the Time he enjoys tue. 


them, prefers them to all other Delights; and 
thoſe that feel the conſtant Satisfaction of ha- 
bitual Virtue, are apt greatly to deſpiſe all 
lower Pleaſures, and will not part with the 
leaſt of their Joys for the higheſt Gratifica- 
tions of Appetite, I reckon that impartial 
tees after Truth, faithful and conſtant 

N _ Lie En- 
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SECT. Endeavours to practiſe Reaſon, with an hum- 
XIII. ble Reſignation to the Governor of the Uni. 
—-— verſe, make up the greateſt Pleaſures we are 
here to expect: whence it appears, that there 
is more Happineſs in every one's Power than 
is generally imagined; and to what alſo we 
muſt attribute many Miſeries, that aretun- 
reaſonably charged upon the State and Con- 

dition in which we-are placed, 


Bur tho' Integrity and Uprightneſs he a 
neceſſary Ingredient of our preſent Happineſs, 

t the common Uneaſineſs, and very imper- 
fect Joy of many Good Men, plainly ſhew 
that ſomething more is needful to Happineſs, 
and that Prudence is farther neceſſary. 


The 24 THe next Rule of Prudence then to ſe- 
pruden cure our preſent Happineſs is, to get a ſteady, 
_ _— well-grounded, and habitual Perſuaſion, that 
a Gxt ha- all Things and Events are under the Con- 
bitual troul and Direction of an almighty, wiſe and 
Ferſua- good Being, in whoſe Hands we are, 


fion that 
the whole _ * 5 
is under I DESIRE you will remember, that tho 


God'sDi- many of theſe Rules of Prudence may be al- 
rection. ſo Inſtances of Obedience to T ruth, yet that 
I treat of them here, only under the former 
Conſideration, To adviſe Men to believe any 
Principle, in order to obtain-any End, is al- 
ways ridiculous, becauſe Aſſent ever attends 
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Evidence, and nothing elſe, and is not in the Sx CT. 
Power of the Will: and to adviſe Men to XIII. 
and ab 


believe without Evidence, is fooli 
ſurd. My Meaning therefore is, that, taking 
the Propoſition for true, as I have before 
ſheyyn it to be, and conſequently the Aſſent 
of We Mind to be ever ready upon Conſide- 
ration, we ought ſo to fix our Thoughts 
upon the Nature and Evidence of this Truth, 
as thereby to make the Perſuaſion more ſen- 
fible and conſtant, | 


Ta x Senſe of God's moral Government Thegreat 
in the World, would make the Evils of Impor- 
Life appear in quite another Light, and tance 


give a vaſt Addition to every Enjoyment in 
it. The Aſſurance that we have of his per- 
fe& Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, makes 


all reaſonable Happineſs to be a juſt Expec- 


tation, as the certain Effect of his Will: and 
as all Unhappineſs, as ſuch, muſt needs be 
contrary to it, we may be ſure that no more 
of it will be permitted than is really fit and 
good upon the whole Account. Amidſt the 


many Troubles and Calamities of Life that 


we feel or know, as well as thoſe that we 
are ignorant of, it is a mighty Comfort to 
be well aſſured, that they are all under God's 
Direction: and it heightens greatly the Joys 
and Pleaſures of Life, to be perſuaded that 
they are deſigned by his wiſe and good Pro- 
vidence, 


1 
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SECT. vidence. 'But the Advantage of theſe Re. 

XIII. flections 3 much loſt, by a careleſs and 
oy negligent Attention to this Truth, which is 
not ſo much doubted of as difregarded by the 
Generality. It is therefore Wiſdom and Pru- 
dence to cultivate theſe Principles, and to 
ſtore our Minds with ſuch Relief under the 
Uneaſineſs of our Condition, and with ſuch 
Preparations for increaſing the Comforts and 
Joys that we may meet with, 


A 2 ANOTHER Rule neceſſary to the Happineſs 
be 1 1 Circumſtance, is a conſtant 

even, re- E 
a certain Superiority of Soul, and Poſſeſſion 


ſolute 
Foſſeſſion of ourſelves upon all Occaſions. I confeſs, 


_ that this Temper is more or leſs natural to 
Mind. different Perſons ; but much of it is to be 
acquired by Conſideration and Reſolution, 
A great Part of Prudence, and Virtue too, 
conſiſts in reſiſting ſome, and encouraging 
other natural Diſpoſitions. It is a great Fe- 
licity to have a natural Eaſe and Calmneſs 
of Temper : but as it would be abſurd to re- 
commend Endeavours after natural Diſpoſi- 
tions; ſo there are peculiar Advantages in ra- 
tional acquired Habits. Reaſon, which muſt 
needs be the Foundation of them, is ever 
the fame conſtant Relief in the Practice of 
Virtue ; and adds a peculiar Satisfaction, by 
the Senſe of our acting agreeably to our Na- 

Ws "7 | tures, 


8 and Preſence of Mind in all Events: 


% 
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tures, and conforming to the true State of Sz c 7. 


Things conſtituted by our Maker, 


IT has ever been accounted a great Part 
of the Weight of Evils, that they are unex- 
— on the other hand, the Follies of 

roſperity are much owing to its being un- 
foreſeen. Now, a Mind rightly prepared by 
due Conſideration of the preſent State of 
Things, will not be ſurprized at the Events 
of Time, but will be ready to receive its 
Share of Pleaſure, without vain and exceſſive 
Joy; and of Pain and Uneaſineſs, without 
tormenting Grief, or ſad Deſpair. Indeed 
to ſuch a one, nothing of either ſort, that 


can — here, will appear great enough to 


move him; his Mind, being ſet upon rational 
Enjoyments, and fixt in a Dependence on the 
great Diſpoſer of all Things, is not affected, 
to any great Degree, by the Changes of 
Things here only. a f 


Tur great Inducement to this Temper is 
a full Perſuaſion, that Courage and Spirit is 
the beſt Diſpoſition to bear, or improve any 
Circumſtance ; and that no Trial can be laid 
upon us, but at the Direction or Permiſſion 
of God, who expects a ſuitable Behaviour 
from us. Dejection of Mind takes away all 
the Abilities that we naturally had to — 
our Condition, without decreaſing the eight 

Q 
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188 Of Prudence as Way to Happineſs, 
SECT. of any Evil: and if we ſink under any Trial 
XIII. of Life, either our particular State is not 
= provided for in the Government of the Uni- 
 __ verſe, or we are wanting to ourſelves. It is 


plain which is the moſt probable Cauſe. 


TuIs Temper and Preſence of Mind is 
true Courage, which tho' it may be much 
aſſiſted or weakened by a natural Diſpoſition, 
is nevertheleſs, in a great Meaſure, a Point 
of Wiſdom, and to be acquired. It is not a 
raſh and violent Unconcern, but a ſober and 
calm Steadineſs, equally free from Levity and 
unbridled Joy on the one Side, and from 
Sadneſs and dejected Fear on the other. It 
is eaſy to ſee, how neceſſary it is to our pre- 
ſent Happineſs. The different Circumſtances 
of Men, in which their Happineſs or Mifery 
is commonly thought to conſiſt, do not affect 
them like the Advantage or Want of this 
Temper of Mind. We ſee Men in all Con- 
ditions happy with it, and uneaſy for want 
of it. So truly is every one's Happineſs in 
himſelf ; and independent of moſt Things 
in which Men fooliſhly ſeek it. 


_ 7 EE bike | 
* Ix this part of Prudence is contained Pa- 
Patience tience and Submiſſion, without Anxiety or 
under Deſpair, under the unavoidable Troubles and 


Adver- Miſeries of Life, as well as Moderation and 
fity ; Mo- Humility in tie Proſperity and Joys that we 


deration 
meet 


1 
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meet with ; and, in general „that Sobriety and SECT. 
Contentment without which we ſoon loſe XIII. 
the Poſſeſſion of ourſelves, and become ſub- —v— 
jet to every Change of Fortune, and make — * 
our Happineſs very uncertain. PP 


We ſhould hereupon be equally careful And ex- 
to avoid indolent Inactivity, and precipitant cludes In- 
confuſed Attempts. We ought always to * 18 
have Ends before us worthy of our Care and ci pitancy, 
Endeavours; and we can never be fo in- 
volved, but Time and Application may 
make us ſucceſsful. The firſt Appearances of 
Things, if they are apt to ſurpriſe and de- 
ceive our natural Temper, ſhould be received 
with Patience and Attention. The Hurry of. 
the Mind will ſubſide, and the falſe Views 
of Things diſappear. The Art of Action con- 
fiſts not in ſudden Attempts, but in Conſtancy 
and Reſolution. | 


I sHouLD here mention the conſtant Go- The Ne- 
vernment over our Paſſions. Theſe are very ceſſity of 
uneaſy” Senſations, when they are not under Fr. 
the Dominion of Reaſon. How apt are Men — Sal] 
to be the conſtant Sport of indulged Paſſions; 
that well directed, were deſigned to advance 
their Happineſs ? So that Self- government 
has a double Influence upon our Happineſs ; 
both to prevent the Pain that unbridled Ap- 
petite would produce, and to obtain the Plea- 


{ure 


190 Of Prudence as a ay to Happineſs, 
Sxcr. ſure that natural Inclination was "lg to 
XIII. 10 us. 
— Ain 
Tb A Mx p that is calm, and undiſturbed 
com. with Paſfion, is beſt prepared to make the 
palled. moſt of Life; to diſcern its real Intereſts and 
| m obtain its Ends. The way is, to obſerve 
our own natural Tempers, and the Occaſions 
of thoſe inward Emotions, that we have by 
Experience found violent and unreaſonable; 
1 — them, and get well inſtructed and 
fortified againſt them by Care and Reſolution; 
to habituate ' ourſelves to act rationally and 
upon Reflection; to be ſenſible. of aur Weak- 
neſs, and thereupon to reſerve ourſelves to 
Judgment and Defign ; to weigh well the 
Folly of all unreaſonable Paſſion, and the fad 
Effects of it, as well as the vaſt Adyantage 
of being free from it, whatever our Aims are; 
to ſtop and ſuſpect our Actions, when the 
Motives are quick and ſtrong, and when we 
do not plainly fee the Reaſons of them. Theſe 
Methods, and ſuch other as Reaſon and the 
Truth of the Caſe will ſuggeſt, may be uſe- 
ful to ſuppreſs undue Paſſions, and to pre- 
ſerve our Calm and Happineſs. | 


PLEASURE and Pain are the anden 
of Paſſion; and all Actions are ſuſpicious that 
are done from theſe Motives ſolely or princi- 
pally, as they interrupt the Practice Rea- 


ſon; 
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ſon; = + paw of a reaſonable Sz cr. 
Being muſt conſiſt. 


IT is true, that after all. our Endeavours, 


we are weak and very imperfect Beings ; apt 


to be elevated or depreſſed with ſmall Things; 
ſubject to many Impreſſions both in Body 
and Mind that we cannot provide againſt, or 
eaſily deliver ourſelves from. Natural Infir- 
mities and unavoidable Evils muſt be born 
and ſubmitted to; nor can we expect, by the 
greateſt Prudence, or even Virtue, to get 
above our Natures and Circumſtances. All 
we can do is to exert our Powers, as firmly 
and. conſtantly as we are able, thereby em- 
ploying the Strength we have; and, in a Senſe 
of our real Weakneſs, and the * Dan- 
to which we are expoſed, to recommend 
ourſelves g by the Practice of our Duty, to 
that ws. Being, who knows our Natures 


and Circumſtances, and is the wife Diſpoſer 


of all things. I am aware, how inſufficient 
to Happineſs the beſt Rules of Prudence alone 
may = and how neceſſarily we ſhall be re- 
duced, for the moſt , to a Dependence 
on God for it; originally and pro- 
per y there is no o Happineſ but from him. 
his will only lead us to the other Means I 
propoſed, — make the Practice of Virtue 
neceſſary to our Happineſs. However, Pru- 
dence is not without its Uſe, in Subordination 
to 


192 Of Prudence as May to Happineſs. 
SecrT. to Virtue ; and directs us to many probable 
XIII. Means and Objects of Pleaſure in our preſent 
State. Allowing therefore the Neceſſity of 
Virtue in order to our Happineſs, and deſir- 
ing it may be always remembered, I will 
go on to mention ſome other Rules of Pru- 
dence. - *. | 


am TT is neceſſary then to our preſent Eaſe 
_ is, and Happineſs, that we conform ourſelves 
cone to our Condition in Life. Our Actions ought 
ourſelves to be ſuch as our particular Circumſtances re- 
in our quire. However good they may be in them- 
— ſelves, or proper to other Relations, if they 
Condi- ſuit not thoſe in which we ſtand, they can- 
tion in not be agreeable or happy to us. If our Aims 
Life. are below our Powers, we loſe Pleaſures that 
we might enjoy: If above, they are in vain, 

and bring only Shame and Diſapggintment, 
which are very uneaſy Affections. We can- 
not poſſeſs ourſelves, or be Maſters of our 
Actions, unleſs our Deſigns are within our 
Compaſs, and our Aims are proportioned to 
our Capacities. It is plain this can only be 
done, by applying our Minds and Intentions 
to our Circumſtances. Our State, and Con- 
dition, and Relations in Life, depend not 
upon us; they are what our Natures and the 
Diſpoſition of Things about us conſtitute, 
undeſigned and unalterable by us: But we 
may ſuit our Deſigns and Actions to them ? 

an 
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and in this Conformity conſiſts much of the Se cr. 
Succeſs and Pleaſures that we are to expect. XIII. 
It is evident no Circumſtance or Relation can | 
be ſuch} but our Actions may agree or diſ- „ 
agree with them; ſo that no Circumſtance | 
can "ſecure us the Happineſs which alone 
5 — upon our Conformity to them; and 
therefore, in F — we ſee Men happy and 
5 in er a 
AY init part of £ Mankind are, as it were, Happi- 
end their Condition to the main Acti- ness, in 
ons of their Life, and have little Room left rd 
for Judgment and Deſign. They have enough tions of 
to do to provide for the common Calls of Life, bow 
Natute in themſelves, and in their Families. open 
Theſe may practiſe Virtue by an actual Sub- this bn. 
miſſion to their Neceſſities, and have the Ad- formity. 
vantage oa plain Rule, and little Doubt 
concerning their Behaviour; they are ſeldom 
at Leiſure to err much, and therefore do 1 
| generally conform to their Circumſtances. << 
| Hence hey are, for the moſt part, if honeſt, 
chearful and eaſy in conſtant neceſſary Con- 
) formity to their Condition in Life; and, ex- 
| cepting a few Inſtances of extreme Poverty 
i or Sickneſs, or uncommon Sloth and Stupi- - 
dity, they have a large Share of preſent Hap- 
pineſs, which is little more than what Con- 
tentment and Induſtry will ſupply. It may 
be added,” that Men's Minds are remarkably 
O bent 
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Spc. bent and inured, as I may ſay, to — 
XIII. Conditions, in Cireumſtances that a to 
c chers {ad and melaneholy; ſo chat are 

more at Eaſe than we /perceive ; and 
ſeem little ſenſible, of the Pains we often 
imagine for them. As Men are further re- 
mov ed, from this Neceſlity, their whole Ac- 
tion and Behaviour lies more under Judg- 
ment and Choice, and ſo more Room is left 
for Error and Vice. 'They have Time to 
attend their Inclinations ; which tho uſeful 
-  Excitements in their natural State, are apt to 
-”_ miſlead, if Reaſon heep pot the —— 
+ Intemperance and other: Paſions take Place, 
each of which conſult only their ſeveral par- 
ſtteular Appetites, and not the whole Condi- 
ſt./:on and Relation of the Agent; and ſu pro- 
—— — 

W 8 comequen y Aa 

Therefore it is that we ſer ſuch Variety of 
Happineſs and Miſery among Men of free 
and large Circumſtances. Error and Paſſion 
have Room to take Effect, and for want of 
Reaſon and Virtue ſome Men become un- 
happy by the Contradiction of their Actions 
and Circumſtances ; while others in the ſame 
State, Te Opportunity: and Pradics of 2 


wc next Sentence in the MS. Copy fomedin 
bs exit let hy by, Miſtake, The Editor has here ; 
ep * omitted p 
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Folly. 


done without interrupting the 


confined; and whoſe Inſtances' of Virtue are 
more plainl preſcribed by their — 
nces, in ns of uncommon Freedom 
Choice, are _— apt to act unreaſonablyz® 


ts to out Circumſtances is ne- The 


tellary ts Happineſs, and therefore every Man 
zs to weigh and conſider his own. It is great ©: 


have. Thus what might give us Pleaſure in _—_— 
the Uſe may be a Burthen in the mere Poſ- 
ſeſſion only; and we loſe à real Enjoyment 
to proyide for a contingent and improbable 


Wrede But the greateſt and moſt com- 


mon Miſtakes are on the other Side, looking 


up at higher Circumſtances and conforming 


dur Actions to them; not to our own: This 


eannot but make us unhappy: The Behaviour 
itſelf fits uneaſy upon us; and ends in the 


Loſs of what <A really had. The former 


ſeems rather a Defe& in the Management of 
dur Happineſs ; this is a poſitive Pain. It is 


a ſort of creating of Neceſſities, by the Art 


of — them. It may be Co while 


omitted the whole of it, as he a appredentes 125 mi * be 
hread of the iſcourſe. 
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more —— Virtue; become excellent and Sz cr. 
Hence alſo Men of low Condition XIII. 
ie, whoſe Appetites are more neceſlarily wy 


and Lofs of Advantage to a& below out mi | the 
;Capacities; and not to uſe the real Powers we Folly of 


196 Of Prudence as May to Happineſs) 
SECT. to conſider the real Neceſſities of Life; how 
XIII. few and ſmall they are; and when they are 
V ſupplied,” the reſt is mere Imagination. A 

Man cannot help feeling real Wants; but 
what is commonly thought neceſſary to Hap- 
pineſs, may be vaſtly centracted, by cutting 

off what Neceſſities our Fancies alone create. 

| This great Advantage too would be gained, 
that by bringing our Neceſſities, by a true 

Judgment, into a juſt and narrow Compaſs, 
io; might leave ourſelves the greater Freedom, 

dãzu.s our Circumſtances would allow, for a vo- 


75 


luntary Conformity to our Condition, which 
Is the Practice of Reaſon; and thus we ſhould 
get the Pleaſures of this Agreement, and thoſe 

of Virtue and Reaſon too. | 
The Dif- ''W1sDoM and Integrity are indeed ever 
_—_ of needful to make a true Judgment in any Con- 
lor an dition. Gain and Profit is neceffary to be 
other in intended in Propertion to the real Streight- 
reſpect of neſs of our Circumſtances : Beneficence, Ge- 
mis on- neroſity and Charity, in Proportion to our 

ſormity. hs 

real Capacities and Abundance ; and none can 
ſay for another, but in extraordinary and very 
plain Caſes, that he is poor or rich, frugal or 
ofuſe, covetous or extravagant ; the whole 
_ Relation and Truth of every Man's Caſe be- 
ing only known to himſelf ; and not to him- 
ſelf, without great Impartiality and Faithful- 
neſs. In this reſpeCt the Vices of * 
* | "$5 nel 
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neſs and Hypocriſy: are very much alike, that 8S Er. 
they are generally ſecret and undiſcoverable XIII. 
by Men; and therefore they are moſt apt to 
mis) judge one another concerning them; and 

it is Obſervable, that no Virtues "Saks ever 

been ſufficient to ſecure the beſt Characters 
from the Cenſures of their Enemies; and the 
juſteſt Condemnation may be jointly: paſſed 

— theſe Vices ſo intimate to the n 17 

ok: the Franſgreſſore air. 3 * | 


Ir were eaſy — this Head to — Thegreat 
as it reſpects the main Conduct of Life. IT The = ctw of 
Purſuit and Deſigns of Men are infinite. We © PP. 


© neſs con- 
ſeem naturally diſpoſed to make new At- fats; in 
tempts. I ſuppoſe the Buſineſs of Life would this Con- 
not be ſo well carried on without this Tem- fat 
per. But let us ſometimes ſtand ſtill, and preſent 
conſider what we are looking after, and what — 
we have already. We are apt to be blind ſtances 


towards what we. have, or intent only on 


* 


Things in proſpect. The Art of Happineſs 


would be greatly improved, by taking in only 
the Enjoyments that are really about us. Al- 
moſt every Condition is fuck, that there are 
many who think they ſhould be com pleatly 
happy in it, whilſt thoſe that poſſeſs it, ſtay 
not to taſte of any of its Joys, but anxiouſly 
preſs after I E he Truth is, there are 


few Circumſtances in Life, without many 


Comforts i in general, and ſome alſo peculiar 
7:50 O 3 to 
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dcr. to them only; but for want of Conformity 
XIII. to them, that is, of enjoying N Men 
cmd and are unhappy in al | 


Which | ConrewrMentT excludes not 1 rational 
yet en. Ambition. A juſt Enjoyment of the Com- 
_ forts: of any State is very conſiſtent with a 
able Pur- calm and reaſonable. Defign of a better: nay, 


ſuit oy this is one Ingredient in the Happineſs of _ 


better. — Condition, a Temper natural and obli- 
tory on all imperfect Beings in every State. 
Bur 2 fear 1 ch out- go my "general Deſign, 

yp too much notice of Particularz. 


z Caner aux AQton and Employment may 
Rule of be added as another Rule of Prudence to- 
— 8 We are naturally active 
keeping The Mind is apt to be uneaſy mer V drs 
ourſelves Inactivity, and in Action to forget real Un- 
under” eafineſs'; beſides, $loth is the Neglect of ſome 
Employ- Good that we might do; and to propoſe ſome 
ment. - Good by our Action, is naturally pleaſing. 
'*-” There is a- ſort of Virtue in * En- 
gagement. The Neceſſities and Convehiences 
of Life carry the Generality to Action, tho 
indeed indulged Sloth will bear a great deal. 
But where Circymſtances afford a « Liberty 
and Choice of Behaviour, much Prudence is 
requiſite to the due Obſervance of this Rule. It 

ſeems neceſſary to take Care, firſt, to allow of 


ba! e or Sloth, and then to conſult the 
ok 


| 
. 
c 
f 
f 
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beſt Engagement, that our n. and SECT. 

petites will ſuit. XIII. 

4 

Hazirs of Induſtry are great Foundations An Habit 

of Happineſs, and theſe are laid very much 40 

in Education and Examples. Children that ,... — 4 

are in Health ſhew the natural Activity of gredient 

our Make, by a conſtant Buſyneſs, and in- in Hap- 

ceſſant Application to ſomething. This na- ineſs, 

tural Diſpoſition, happily directed, may lay 

the Grounds of great Uſefulneſs and Pleafure, 

When this has been neglected, and Leiſure 

and Opportunity allow, there is extreme Dan- 

ger of Sloth, or vicious Application, and the 

Recovery can only be by Reſolution and 

Conſideration, — ſtrong Paſſions 

preſerve the Activity of Men; but are very 

dangerous, and often end in Miſchief to our- 

ſelves and others. A ſober and careful, de- 

liberate and wiſe Application to the moſt uſe- 

ful and honourable Engagements that we can 

reach, is a great Virtue, and no leſs a ſure 

Means of RI Pleaſure and Happineſs. 


| AnorreR Rule of Happineſs is, to get aA sch 
general Love and Good-will for the whole — — 


Creation; and to cultivate Benevolence in vate in 


ourſelves as much as we are able. It i 18 a ourſelves 


moſt natural and kindly Affection, however - 


ſome Men, thro' falſe — or Principle, Univerſal 
haye ſtifled jt apd deſtroyed it. Hereby we — 
94 ſhall lac 


You... 
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SECT. ſhall always have ſome Occaſion of Joy. And 
tho” the Pains and Miſeries of Men Wil for 
— the ſame Reaſon, affect us too, yet will our 
Pleaſures greatly exceed our Uneaſineſs; as 
b — the general Diſtributions of Providence are 
57 full of Goodneſs; and Happineſs, upon the 
buhole, is certainly the Deſign of the Crea- 
dor, in which therefore, finally un we 
hs nay: ſecurely rejoice. | | 
How much ſweeter are our Weng (chan 
oun hateful Affections! The World is hot ſo 
miſerable: by the Effects of Hatred and Ill- 
will; «miſerable as it is, as the Authors of 
them are; in as much as external Calamities 
are ever * tags: inward and e 
Faſſions. 2241 
- Ft us 
* 39 1751 is de to whe well diſpoſed to al 
Tone of about us for our own Sakes, and to culti- 
br. vate public Affections with Care, leſt private 
8 — overcome and deſtroy them. Feware 
vithout ſuch an Affection, but in ſome it is ſo 
reſtrained and 1elfiſh, that it is hardly worthy 
= of that Name. It ſhould be as general and 
extenſtwe, as our Powers are. Much Zeal is 
due to natural Affection, more to Friendſhip, 
but moſt of all to Charity and univerſal Be- 
nevolence. No Pleafure is ſo great and laſt- 
ing as that of diſtributing Happineſs to others. 
We cannot have ſo much Happineſs beſtowed 
"__ us, (the Gifts: of * only 1 
whic 


t r e 


— 


2 2 my 


more happy is it to give than to receive, by = 
the very Conſtitution of our Natures. A 
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which all our Capacities are) as we are capa- SECT: 
ble of in making others happy: ſo much XIII. 


part of our Pleaſures are ſuſpended upon out 
Communications of Pleaſures to our FellowW- - 
Creatures; and to be Subjects of Happineſs _ 
ourſelves, we muſt improve our Love to 


others; and be full of Friendſhip and God- , 
will to the whole Creation of God.— But all 
the Advantages of Love and Charity are too 


comprehenſive to be taken notiee of. Men 
are generally careleſs on this Head, to ſay 


no more; and not apt to deſign | their 
own Happineſs by this Means. Were they 


throughly convinced how much it depends 


2 doing good to others, great as the Duty 


is, they would be carried to it from mere 
Regard to Intereſt : And it is to be feared, 
that too great a part of the Benevolence that 
is practiſed among Men, is owing barely to 
ths Pleaſure and Joy which, by Nature, 
they feel in it, and alone propoſe by it. So 
wiſe and kind has our Creator been in the 
Couſtitution of Things. 11 


Poli is another neceſſary Rule of Prudence, , in 


to be prepared and fortified againſt the com- Rule is, 


mon and inevitable Calamities of Life, and to prepare 


what are reckoned the Evils of it. Thoſe dure: 


with ſuch 


indeed ought not to be accounted Evils that Conſide- 


are 


» 
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SECT. are needful for us, and tend to our real 
Happineſs, tho they may be grievous for 
wo the preſent. They are capable of great Re- 
may help lief, from due Conſideration. There is no 

remove real Evil but the Miſery of Guilt, 2 

ale painful Effects of Vice; and againſt this, there 

vat the | is no poſſible Remedy; but in the Divine 
able Evils Mercy and F — of which, by the 
of Life. way, there can be no perfect Aſſurance, but 
by a Revelation from God, as it muſt pro- 

ceed from his own, free Favour. All other 

Evils are either 1 of our Natures 

and Conditions, of which we cannot juſtly 
mar or preſent Pains, inflicted or per- 

mitted for our Good ; ſo that we are to blame, 

if we are not the better for them, This can 

only be brought about by conſidering and at- 
tending to — and Deſigns, and by 
canfarming to them in our Actions. 


The Ne- Now the common Calomitins of Life 


ceflity of to which we are expoſed, and ſome of which 
* are inevitably to be undergone by us, not to 
mention the Particulars that theſe include, 

are in general, Poverty, Diſgrace, Pain and 
Sickneſs, Sorrow, an Death. We can ne- 

ver expect to be happy in Life, unleſs we 

are duly guarded againſt theſe; ſome of 
which, more or leſs, we muſt of, 

as well as certainly undergo the laſt. The 
n and Misfortunes of Life are ſo 2 

own, 


Re” a e Hm. do =» rr wo. 
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ſown, that they are ever ſpringin Sing up to en- & 2 
e us; ſo that our Lives muſt 


corifortable, if we are not parts to receive —— 


but, being ever under real 0 or the 
Fear of i it, our Lives will be full of 
and Pain. But he that is prepared for Evi . 
will neyer be ſurpriſed; but, wiſely and re- 
folutely ſabmiting to unavoidable Griefs, will 
himſelf, and improve them ; while 
his real Joys will not be interrupted with 
Fears, nor 7 bis true Happineſs be uncertain or 
in n Danger. | 


Tu E general Relief that there is : 

all theſe, is in the Wiſdom, Power, and Good- 
neſs of the univerſal Governor, and our Sub- 
jection and Obedience to him; together with 
an humble Expectation of our Share in the 
common Troubles of our preſent State, -and 
Reſignation to it, All which I have before 
in ſome Meaſure ſpoken to: but there are 
ſome more particular ( Conſiderations proper to 
each of theſe. 


POVERTY is ſeldom ſuffered but in Proper 
Compariſon. The Folly and Vanity of Men Conſide- 
create or increaſe this Evil, for the moſt part ; — 


ind a Conformity to our true Circumſtance, underreat 
as Poverty, 
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SE CT. as I aid before, would be generally a ſuffi- 
XIII. cient Relief. Want of ſuch Enjoyment as 
ae we have been uſed to, tho' others are per- 

fectly eaſy without them, is one ſenſible De- 

gree of Poverty. . This, Time and Reflection 

will naturally remove, if. we are wiſe. Per- 

bay s we may be really happier without ſome 

$ that; we fancied made us ſo; or we 

Res Nd Comforts that we were before Stran- 

5— to. Hitherto may be referred ſuch Loſſes 

and Calamities as affect our worldly Subſtance. 

They are to be expected in common and in 

Proportion t to our Poſſeſſions. Care and Pru- 

dence will prevent many of theſe, and Pa- 

tience and Reſignation will ſupport us under 

ſuch as are not extreme. A juſt Diſtinction 

| mould always be: obſerved between ſuch: as 

only decreaſe our Superfluity, and thoſe which 

really ly.bring on us ſome Degree of Neceſſity. 

A an d. Life and Happineſs, moſt certainly, 

does nt conſiſt in Abundance. Pride and 

Idleneſs are the main Fuel of that Uneaſineſs, 

which moſt Degrees of what is called Poverty 

occaſion; the Remedies of which it is ly 
to ſee before, 


want of what Nature demands, and Neceſſity 
preſſes for, is truly compaſſionable. I hope 
and believe that this is very rare, but where 
Men can plainly charge it u upon their on 
ices 


„888 Goon noo me __ 


REAL and extreme Poverty, which is the 


Th 


. ˙ . 
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Vices and Follies. A continual Dependence 8 x f 


from day to day upon the uncertain Benefi- XIII. 
cence of others, or our own Capacities, that. 


may indeed fail us, while the needful Sup- 
plies nevertheleſs continue to come in, 1s 


commonly no- uneaſy Condition. Conſtant 


Induſtry and Employment, with long tried 
Succeſs, tho very moderate, give a chearful 
Confidence and Courage, more lively, and 
greater than what we call the certain Proviſions 
of Life: not to mention the pleaſing Expe- 
rience of remarkable Interpoſitions of Provi- 
denice, that the Obſervations of an humble 
and virtuous Mind afford. After all, where 
prefling Neceſſity takes place, and no ſuffi- 
cient Supply can lawfully be got, Patience 
and Submiſſion is the Rule, as to inevitable 
Suffering, which is the Will of God in that 


| Caſe. The Proſpect of a poſſible or probable 


Change in our Condition, may ſomewhat re- 
lieve us : the certain Shortneſs of all preſent 
Evils, eſpecially if they be great ; the Go- 
vernment of God in the World; a Conſciouſ- 
neſs of Integrity ; and an humble Refignation 
of Mind, with the inward Support, that in 


ſuch extraordinary Caſes may perhaps be gi- 


ven; all theſe together mayanimate us beyond 


our Knowledge or Imagination. 


DISGRACE is an Evil the beſt of Under 
Men are expoſed to; tho indeed, bad as the Diſgrace. 


World 


XIII. plauſe. Common Praiſe is ſo poor a Thing; 
wor when throughly examined, that a wiſe Man 
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will hardly accept of it; much leſs ſet his 
Heart upon it. The Favour and Contempt 
of the World are generally fo. ill grounded 
and ſo miſplaced; that they are almoſt indiffe- 
rent to a conſidering Man. I had not there- 
fore reckoned Difgrace among the Evils of 
Life, but that there is an innocent and uſe- 
ful Tenderneſs and Senſibility in human Na- 
ture, and perhaps moſt of it in the beſt 
Men, under the unreaſonable and ungrateful 
Returns of their Fellow-Creatures. It is truly 
grievous to ſee ſome Inſtances of this Abuſe 
in the World, and a great Diſcouragement 
to Beneficence. The Love of Praiſe; and 
the ſenſible Obligations of Gratitude; are no 
doubt deſigned by our wiſe Creator to be 
Motives to ſeek each others Happineſs, by 
the Effects of our mutual Good- will: and it 
is ſometimes very hard for a kind and good 
Nature and Behaviour to meet with the un- 
due Returns of Inſenſibility, Reproach and 
Hatred, that are common in Life: but after 
all, it is a ſmall Evil, and is moſt felt thro 
our own unreaſonable: Paſſion, and vain Am- 
bition. Were we free from Pride, a little Re- 
ſpe& would ſatisfy us, and appear equal to our 
Deſerts. Humility would take off the greateſt 
Sting of Diſgrace: and as it is ever — 

B nie 
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nied with Innocence and Virtue, but where $zcT., 
it is deſerved, and therefore an Evil of our XIII. 
own making; there are the greateſt Support 


to be had under it. 


Tae ill Uſage that we meet with in the 
Courſe of Life, is ſeldom more than is ne- 
ceſſary to curb our Vanity, and to preſerve. 
us from the Infection — Aa — 
as far as it prevails, is directly oppoſite to the 
Love of Truth. For how can we be i * 
tial, if we receive Honour one of another ? 
and indeed there needs little more to be 
c 


Bur if we would conſider the falſe Rules 
of judging among Men; their common Ig- 
norance of true Merit; the wrong Faſhion 
of Reſpect when it is ſhewn ; the Vanity of 
our own Minds, who are apt to expect it un- 
reaſonably z the many Inſtances, wherein it is 
the trueſt Honour to be neglected; the Dan- 
ger and Envy that attends it; the Emptineſs 
of the greateſt Honour, when we come to 


— it; and above all, the Nature of true 
onour, which cometh from God only, and 
which is eaſy and ſure in the Purſuit, being 
only the Senſe of our own Integrity, in an 
humble Appeal to him who knows our 
Hearts; I ſay, did we but conſider all = 


Snow; the Applauſe | 
XIII. little in out Account, and the ſmall Portion 
of it that can here befall us, would be in- 
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of the whole World would be 


tirely diſregarded ; while our Hearts were ſet 
upon higher and more 1 Honour. 


ech ai dA 1529 


-» Taz — of all — Praiſe ig 
beſt ſeen by conſidering the Nature of Praiſe, 
when applied to God; or that Senſe, or Re- 
ſentment of Praiſe, that may be ſuppoſed to 
be in ſithe Divine Mind. We muſt have 
new. Ideas to it, if we would juſtly. attribute 
it to Him. The only Reaſon that we can 
ſee of deſiring it is, either to encreaſe our 
Power and Freedom from Miſchiefs, or to 
give an additional Teſtimony to the Appro- 
bation of our own:: Conſciences ; and ſo is 
founded on mere Want and Defect. It can 


therefore have no Place in God, and ſhould 


have little in n virtuous Men. 

«113. 38:3 Dag ae u 

Were Tink if we would be — hive, 
we muſt be free from Diſgrace, or able to 
ſupport ourſelves under it. The former can- 
not be expected amidſt the uncertain Hu- 
mours of Men: the latter we ſec is practi- 
cable and reaſonable. Exceſſive Love of 
Praiſe is very tormenting, and open to Diſ- 

appointment. We. muſt be at ſome ſettled 
Point, to be tollerably eaſy in the World. 


hey Art is, to act ſo as to deſerve: all Men's 
Praiſe, 
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Praiſe, and yet to be duely indifferent towards SE CT, 
it: ſo ſhall we probably have our Share in XIII. 
their Good-will, and as much of it as is fit for 


us, Which we ſhall alſo know how to value: 
however, we ſhall ſecure our own private Sa- 
tisfaction, and the Approbation of our Great 
Jadge ; which will render human Praiſe very 
inſignificant to us, and any preſent Diſgrace 
tolerable, 


PAIN and Sickneſs are very common At- Under 


tendants upon human Life. The beſt Capa- + 3 


cities and moſt virtuous Minds are not exempt, 
but rather greater Partakers of them than 
others, if we may conclude from Experience: 
I mean ſuch as are not the natural Effects of 
Vice and Intemperance. Whether they are 


proper Occaſions of the Exerciſe of Virtue, 


or needful to temper the Vanity and Incon- 
ſideration of the preſent State; they have 
however been always far from being reckoned 
diſhonourable. They are often rather Marks 
of the Favour and Care of Providence, and 
give the Mind an happy Turn. They are 
certainly: the proper Calamities and Sufferings 
of Life, and tend in their Natures to give the 
Mind Uneaſineſs and Diſpleaſure. It is there- 
fore great Prudence, as well as our Duty, to 


guard againſt them, and to provide ourſelves 
Supports under them. Indeed the Seeds of 


P much 
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* SxcT. much Pain and Sickneſs may be rooted in 
XIII. our Conſtitution and neceſſary to our Circum- 
woe ſtance, and fo altogether paſt our Care to pre- 


vent: Temperance and Caution is all the 
Proviſion we can make, which often fail too; 
tho' how much additional Weight this Virtue 
and Prudence may keep off, we are not al- 
ways aware of. When we are _— . 
preſſed with Pain and Sickneſs, after all the 
natural Remedies are cautiouſly and faithfully 
applied, which are fewer and more common, 
T believe, than we are ready to imagine, I 
know no Remedy, but Patience and Reſig- 
nation to the Will of our juſt and good Diſ- 
poſer. There is great Reaſon for theſe. Pa- 
tience will really lighten our Burthen, and give 
us Strength to bear it. It is a rational and 
manly Temper. Theſe Evils are ſeldom ſharp 
and long, or Life itſelf is ſoon over, when 
they muſt end: and Pain and Sickneſs do na- 
turally diſpoſe the Mind, and as it were bend 
it to a Temper of Reſt and Patience under 
long Sufferings. In the mean time, a vir- 
tuous Man ſtruggling with the Burthens of 
Nature, and the Difficulties of the preſent 
State, in the Practice of Reaſon as far as he 
is able, is a noble Object of the divine Re- 
gard, and as ſuch poſſeſſes a pleaſing Conſciouſ- 
neſs of his own unmoved Integrity, and Aſ- 
ſurance of the Approbation of his Maker and 
1 Judge. 
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Judge. Reſignation is a Conſequence of this 
patient Diſpoſition, and affords a happy Calm 
not to be equaled by this World's Joys. 


I MUsT not here omit to mention a moſt 
uneaſy Affection of the Mind, which I can- 
not but rank under natural Pains and Diſor- 
ders. It is a certain Melancholy and Dejection 
of the Spirits, ariſing, I ſuppoſe, from ſome 
natural and occaſional Temperature of the 
Body that affects the Mind more immediately, 
or elſe perhaps the Effect of ſome permitted 
Action of an unknown Agent upon us. What- 
ever be the Cauſe, the Diſpoſition ſeems per- 
fectly involuntary, and natural with reſpect to 
us, as Pain and Sickneſs do: for it neither 
attends more or leſs Degrees of Reaſon and 
Underſtanding, virtuous or vicious Minds ; 
unleſs perhaps more paſſionate and healthy 
Conſtitutions are moſt free from it, as Ex- 
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SECT. 


XIII. 
ACE 


Under 
melan- 


cholyDe- 


jections. 


perience ſeems to teſtify; conſtant and ſud- 


den Engagements of Mind, or real Pain and 
great Uneaſineſs of Body under natural 

Strength, taking off the Mind from ſuch 
Reflections. The Temper however is ſuffi- 
ciently known to thoſe that feel it, and per- 
haps the Occaſions too, and ſome partial 
and immediate Cauſes of it. To A it 
need not be more particularly deſcribed. Few 


ſedentary and thinking Men are free from 


it, tho it cannot be owing to Thought and 
3 In- 
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Sec. Inactivity, any farther than Health in general 
XIII. is promoted by, Exerciſe ; much leſs is Wiſ- 

A dom or Virtue a natural Cauſe or Conſequence 
of it ; tho' Thought and Reflection are indeed 
the Subjects of this Diſorder : ſo that, I con- 

feels, it ſeems an Evil proper to correct, and 
influence the more retired and thoughtful 
ſort of Men. It is a natural Pain however 
that we are expoſed to, and perhaps one of 
the hardeſt to bear, and muſt be ſubmitted 
to, tho' not indulged. It muſt be endured 
with Patience, and looked upon as natural. 
Time, Endeavour, and new Engagements 
may relieve us. Reaſon muſt be exerted, as 
far as we are able; 15 we muſt not expect 
it will deliver us. It may be right under this 
Diſorder, to reſolve, in the Intervals of Re- 
lief, on the neceſſary Buſineſs of Life, and to 
purſue: it afterwards without Doubt and Wa- 
vering. Exerciſe and Employment ſeem the 
only Relief; and when it ſtill prevails, a ſi- 
lent Submiſſion to our * State, in 
hopes that ſome ſeaſonable Deliverance will 
ariſe. The Diſorder is indeed ſometimes ſadly 
affecting, and ſeems capable of being raiſed 
to the greateſt Degree of Torment that can 
be inflicted upon us. But this, with all other 
Pain, is in the Hands of that Being who 
knows our Frame, and is ever ready to aſſiſt 
and relieve us. 
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SORROW is a very tender Affection of Se c T. 
the Mind, and this World is full of Subjects XIII. 
and Occaſions of Grief and Trouble. It wa 


not deſigned for a State of Happineſs. Its 


would not then have been filled with ſo many 


Scenes of Sorrow. We ourſelves are only 


paſſing through it, and therefore the Changes 


and Alterations of preſent Things that diſ- 
quiet us, are ſuitable to our State and Con- 


dition; proper to prevent our reſting in them, 
and taking too great hold of Life; and to re- 


mind us of the End of Life here. I ſhall 
not pretend to enumerate the Occaſions of 
Sorrow that ſurround us: it would be too 
melancholy and tedious a Taſk. Every Man's 
Experience is ſufficient, and the general To- 

ics are open to every one's Reflection; if 
his own particular Sorrows leave him room 
for the Speculation. The general Miſery of 
Mankind ; or at leaſt their low State of Vir- 
tue and Happineſs ; the conſtant Violations 
of Truth and Reaſon, in the common Actions 
of Men ; the Abuſe of Power, and Slavery 
of Oppreſſions; numberleſs Calamities of Po- 
verty, Sickneſs and Diſtreſs: and then of 
more private Concern ; the Injuries, Unkind- 
, neſs and Ingratitude ; not to ſay the Cruelties 
of Men; the Diſappointments and Misfor- 
tunes of every Deſire and Condition; the 


Grief, or Trouble, or Sorrow, that every Ob- 


ject of our Love, or Care, or Eſteem, expoſes 


P 3 us 


nder 
Orrow. 
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sSnxer. us to, in their Infirmities, Afflictions, Miſcar- 


XIII; riages 


, or Deaths: All theſe, and many more, 


1 make but a dark Scene, and afford us but a 


gloomy Enjoyment: and theſe are the com- 

mon Lot of Men, in which we muſt expect 
our Share ; and againſt which we ought to 

be prepare. i 


Tu Remedies againſt theſe Evils are, a 
very moderate and low Expectation of Hap+ 
pineſs here. A little Conſideration will make 
this appear very reaſonable, becauſe it is the 
plain Truth of the Caſe, Thus Trouble and 
Sorraw will not ſurpriſe us, and Joys will be 
a more ſenſible Gain. Another Art to this 
Purpoſe is, to keep our Affections and ſettled 
Enjoyments off from theſe uncertain Things, 
We make Sorrow ta ourſelyes by fixipg upon 
uncertain” Things for Joy and Satisfaction. 
Thoſe Comforts which the World affords us 
ſhould be taken with Thankfulneſs and Cau- 
tion, accepted as Inſtances of Bounty, not to 
be depended on. Such are all the Enjoyments 
of Life, ſuch our neareſt and beſt Comforts, . 
ſuch eſpecially are the Advantages of wiſe 
and virtuous Friendſhips, They are to be 
uſed with Care and Induſtry, thankfully poſ- 
ſeſſed, and chearfully reſigned, 


I Mar add, as the moſt effectual Remedy 
of Sorrow, the due Conſideration of the 
| | whole 
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whole true State of Things, without confin- Se c;T. 
ing our Thoughts to the preſent World. [The XIII. 
Nature, and Perfections, and Government of — 
God; the certain Immortality of all rational 
Beings the Shortneſs of all preſent Scenes, 
in Compariſon of our whole Duration; the 
grand Deſign of the univerſal Lord, of whith 
*theſe little Concerns are however a Part, and 
to which tend ; and the End of all 
theſe Things that is at hand. A Mind thus 
prepared will be Even under all theſe Changes; 
-and, in the Poſſeſſion of Truth, and the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of Integrity, may ſupport theſe 
Evils, and finiſh its Courſe with Approbation 


and Joy. 


DEATH is the laſt Evil that we are to Ard in 
contend with, and an inevitable one. The reſpect of 
Pains and Sorrows that generally accom 
this Change were conſidered before. That 
only which we are now concerned in, is the 
Alteration of our State by Death, when we 
ſhall here ceaſe tobe, and begin to exiſt in 
another World. 


Tus cannot indeed be an Evil to an 
One, which is common'to All : for the wiſe 
and good Governor of the World would not 


have appointed an univerſal and inevitable 
Evil. If Death be an Evil, it muſt conſiſt, 


either in the Loſs of ſomething we are to 
P 4 leave 


ther be a mere ignorant Fa 


Ex 
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Sx cr. leave here behind us, or in ſome new 
XIII. of that other State. Now I believe a wile 
and good Man, upon. 


mature Deliberation, 


concerning the Happineſs of this World, and 
ction and Trou- 


all the Uncertainty, Imperfe 


ble of it, would be aſhamed to complain of 


the Loſs of any thing here by Death; eſpe- 

cially after having 
the ſame Vanities for along time, and per- 
haps not” only having loſt the gregteſt Joys 
in Life and the Reliſh of them too, but feel- 
ing apace the Weight of Infirmities and the 
Signs of Diſſolution coming on; and moſt 
of all, if the Pains and Troubles of Life 
have long diſquieted him, and made him at 
leaſt indifferent to a longer Stay. 


THE - Malerics of an After-ſtate, muſt ei- 
without any 

- Ground, or a Conſciouſneſs of Guilt. If we 
ſee no Reaſon to expect any future Exiſtence 
at all, it 1s very great Folly to fear any Evil 
to come after Death: if it is reaſonable-to 
a future Duration, how can we fear 
le Ewe and righteous, and good Being, 
ſhould deſign it to be leſs happy than this ? 
Why ſhould we continue to exiſt, if it be 
not good for us, and in order to our Per- 
fection ? There is no Shadow of Reaſon for 
any uneaſy Apprehenſions of hercafter, but 
in the * of Guilt and Baecher 
0 


had a tireſome Round of 
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of a juſt Puniſhment. This now is notSecT. 


the Eyil of Death, but of Vice. On this XIII. 
Account we have great Reaſon alſo to fear =w— 


any Exiſtence at all, here or hereafter. The 
only Remedy then, and a moſt effectual 
one too, is the Practice of Virtue and Rea- 
ſon. This will moſt certainly ſecure us 
from all Evil in any future Duration, and 
fit us for- the Enjoyment and Improvement 
of Immortality. As to the dangerous 
Effects of paſt Vice, and Tranſgreſſion of 
Truth and Reaſon, all our Security is in a 
preſent contrary Practice, Care, and Habit, 
and in the Mercy of God. The former is in 
our own Breaſts ; the latter we have all Rea- 
ſon to hope for on our ſincere Endeavours 
after Virtue ; and may perhaps be further aſ- 


ſured of by an extraordinary Interpoſition, and 


thus be delivered from the Bondage of any 
poſſible Fear of Death. Thus the reaſonable 


Proſpe&t of the Glory and Perfection of that 


State in which we ſhall exiſt after Death, 
ought, not only to take off all our Fears, but 
to fill us with a pleaſing Hope: but ht Lite 
and Immortality which is farther brought to 
Light, ſhould effectually raiſe our Minds above 
the World, and comfort us with the joyful 


Expectation of perfect Happineſs in a better 


diate, 


S E C- 


* 


„ % 
” * YT * 


_ SECTION XIV. 
105 Of VIRTUE as a Way to Happineſs, 


Sect. Hs far I have conſidered the Means 
XIV. | I of attaining preſent Happineſs : and 
1 theſe, we ſee lie very much in the Practice of 
Purſuit of Virtue, tho I have not intended them in that 
Happi- View, but only as ſo many wiſe and proper 
neſs the Means of Happineſs in this Life. Yet Pru- 
_ dence and Virtue do naturally coincide, as 
dence and all Truth and right Reaſon do, the one with 
Virtue the other. Prudence may and ought to be 
ſhould ptactiſed on Principles of Virtue, and Virtue 
* is the trueſt Prudence, and the moſt effectual 
Means of preſent and future Happineſs. Ne- 
vertheleſs, they are diſtinct Conſiderations, 

and we find them ſeparated in Fact, the one 

often purſued to the Neglect of the other. 

But it becomes ſuch rational and ſenſible Be- 

ings as we are, to be wiſe as well as virtuous, 

that our Practice of Reaſon may be moſt ex- 
tenſively uſeful, and that our Search aſter 
Happineſs may be effectual and ſecure, Af- 

ter all however, it is plain, the Pleaſures of 

this State are moſt uncertain, trifling and dan- 

gerous; and our Capacities of enjoying them 

ſmall, and our Continuance here ſhort: we 

3 are 
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are very ignorant of true Happineſs, and can Sgr. 
never be ſecure of it but in the Will of God. XIV. 


Taz Practice of Virtue is neceſlary to TheHap- 
Happineſs, and the only true way of obtain- pineſs of 
ing it. The Deſign of our preſent Exiſtence fen gate 
is not our proper Happineſs, but a Prepara- is very 
tion and Fitneſs for it. Our Natures and imperfect 
Capacities are ſuited to better Enjoyments and un. 
than this World can afford. No wife Man 
would wiſh to take up his Happineſs here. If 
we had not greater Things than theſe to hope 
for, we ſhould deſpair of being ever com- 
pleatly happy. Moreover that Conſciouſneſs 
of Guilt, which the beſt muſt be ſenſible of 
in ſome Degree, makes us yet more depen- 
dent, if poſſible, upon God for Happineſs. 

That natural Effect of his original Conſtitu- 
tion, which might have been happy, is migh- 
tily interrupted by the unreaſonable Actions 
of moral Agents; and the Redreſs of this 
Diſorder, and the Recovery of guilty Beings, 
may require the Exertion of Divine Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, We have therefore the Fear 
of. Miſery to ſecure againſt, as well as the 
Hopes of Happineſs to obtain. Thus, we are 
yery ill circumſtanced to ſeek out our own 
Happineſs of ourſelves. Very imperfect Be- 
Ings, ignorant of the true Nature of Pleaſure, 
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SECT. and the certain Way to it; in an uncertain, 
XIV. vain, and troubleſome State; ſubject to Af. 
TR fections much below our! beſt Capacities, 
and, as it were, out of 'our pureſt and moſt 
natural Element; conſcious of Guilt, and 
obnoxious) to Puniſhnient 4; and ſurrounded 

with a general State of Diſorder, where things 
have not their natural Courſe; and ora 

and Truth take little Flacs. 11 1 


„ die ne hd Pounddiior 4 is hide for 


_ Happineſs, but in the Will and Favour of 
err hl Ex. ein who pervades all Nature, and can 


it is upon ſupply all Defects ? The Practice of Virtue is 


our Ma- all we can do to recommend ourſelves to him. 
— — What it is has been largely inquired into; 
only in and that this will ſecure the Divine Favour, 
the Prac- has been already ſhewn ;/ and is very evident. 
N He cannot but be pleaſed that the whole 
e Creation ſhould obey the Laws of their Na- 
tures, which are the ſureſt Notices of his 

Will. All the inanimate and vegetable World 
ſubmit, by Neceflity, to the Laws He has 
impoſed on Matter and Motion. The ſen- 
fible Tribe are. no leſs conſtant Obſervers 
of thoſe Motives that alone affe& them; 
ever yeilding to the ſtrongeſt Senſations of 
Pleaſure and Pain, their higheſt Capacities 
Men, and all rational and moral Agents, can 
alone rebel againſt their Maker, and may 
there- 


...e o wHqrhrH -=aoa 
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therefore pleaſe him by a voluntary Obe- SFr. 
dience. This is an Homage infinitely ſupe- XIV. 
rior to that of all the reſt of the Creation 
None but rational and moral Agents can pr 

perly obey and ſerve God, the higheſt Glory 

of whoſe Works conſiſts in the free Subjection 

of his rational Subjects. This is the Law of 

their Natures, as we have ſeen before, and 

the only poſſible way of recommending them- 

ſelves to their Creator. Now the Security of 

their Happineſs, by this Means, depends 

wholly on the moral Perfections of God, and 

the Aſſurance that we have, that he is a moſt 
reaſonable Being. This alſo has been de- 
monſtrated before. 


AND ſince he is the Creator and Lord of Which 
the Univerſe ; fince he has conſtituted the — 1 
Natures of all Things that exiſt, and conſe- Wn 
quently the Laws they are to obſerve accord- menda- 
ing to their ſeveral Capacities ; fince he knows tion to all 
all our Frame, what Happineſs is, and what "rf 15 
Kinds or Degrees we are fit for, as well as fit for us, 
what our ſeveral Behaviours and Merits are; through- 
ine he cannot but approve the Practice of 29* 2" 
Reaſon, and ſupport and encourage the faith- 3 
ful Endeavours of all Beings to pleaſe him; tion. 
it follows, that all ſenſible and rational Beings, 
acting according to Reaſon and Truth, do 
thereby moſt certainly recommend themſelves 


to 
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SzcT, to his Favour, and may depend upon all that 
XIV. Happineſs that is fit for them throughout their 
wx whole Duration. The Meeosber e and 

Miſeries of this State do not at all contradict 
this Truth. They moſt certainly agree to the 
preſent Circumſtance and Deſign of our Con- 
dition, and only argue a better and happier 
State to come. 
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CONCLUSION. 
ND now, what ſhould hinder or ob- 


Men? An impartial Inquiry after Truth, 

and a faithful Obedience to the Reaſon of our 
own Minds is Virtue. The Virtue of our 
Principles conſiſts alone in that Impartiality, 
Induſtry, and Love of Truth, with which they 
are embraced. This 1s true Orthodoxy, and 
better than Infallibility. The Virtue of our 
Actions conſiſts in their Conformity to the 
Truth and Reaſon of our Natures and Cir- 
cumſtances, as they appear to us. In this 
Senſe, there are virtuous Principles as well as 
Practices. The Glory of thols e depend not 


upon being in the Richi, which in many In- 


ſtances may be conteſted among fallible Be- 
ings, and is itſelf no Virtue at all; but in 
the Love of Truth: and the Value of theſe, 

not upon Subjection to received Maxims and 
Opinions of others; but to the Dictates of 


our own Conſciences, and the Reaſon of our 
own Minds. 


HAPPINESS is the Gift of God, partly 
diſtributed in the Conſtitution, of Things, and 
ſubjected to our Power and Experience; but 
more eſpecially reſerved to oblige our De- 
pendence 


ſtrut the Virtue and Happineſs of 


— 


Contluſn.. 


pendence on him,. and to reward our Inte. 
gre and Conſtancy in x the Practice * f Virtue, 
Reaſon, and Truth, ht 


Tnus, Sir, you have my free and i impar- 
* tial Thoughts concerning the moſt important 
' Subjects of a rational Inquiry. I did not in- 
tend * ſhould have been fo | tedious, but 
was not willing to omit any thing material 
that fell i in my way, tho' I touched it ever ſo 
Di ghtly. / Doubtleſs you will diſcover many 
Detect as well as Redundances, for which, 
I muſt refer myſelf to your uſual: Goodneſs, 
I ſhall not — — 5 fail oß my De- 
ſign, which was to recollect and digeſt my 
own Thoughts, and to give you Occaſion to 
exerciſe yours to better Advantage; and par- 


ticularly to ſhew my 8.87 to * Com- 


